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Her Moft Serene HIGHN ESS 
THE 
DUCHESS or MAINE. 


MADAM, 


O U have ſeen that noble age, which is 

at once the model and the reproach of the 
preſent, and will 'be- ſo of future generations, 
and have yourſelf made a part of its glory, by 
your taſte, and by your example: thoſe illuſtri- 
ous times, when your anceſtors, the Condes, 

_ crowned with laurels, cultivated the polite arts; 
when a Boſſuet immortalized heroes, and in- 
ſtructed kings; when a Fenelon, the ſecond of 
mankind in eloquence, and the firſt in the art 
of making virtue amiable, taught juſtice-arid 
humanity in the moſt charming manner; when 
Vor, III. B Racine 
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Racine and Boileau preſided over the Belles Let- 
tres, Lully over muſic, and le Brun over paint- 
ing; all theſe arts, Madam, met together in 
your palace: there I had firſt the happineſs, a 
circumſtance which I ſhall never forget, of 
hearing, though I was then but a child, that 
excellent ſcholar, whoſe profound learning ne- 
ver obſcured the brightneſs of his genius, cul- 
tivating the fine underſtanding. of the Duke of 
Bourgogne, the Duke of Maine, and yourſelf : 
that happy labour, in which he was ſo power 
fully aſſiſted by nature. Sometimes he would 
take up a Sophocles or Euripides before you, and 
tranſlate off-hand one of their tragedies. "The 
admiration and enthuſiaſm that poſſeſſed his ſoul, 
on reading thoſe noble performances, inſpired 
him with expreflions that anfwered the manly 
and harmonious energy of the Greet, as nearly 
as it was poſſible to reach it in the proſe of a 
language juſt emerging from barbariſm, and 
which, - poliſhed as it now is by ſo many fine 
authors, is ſtill, notwithſtanding, very deficient 
In point of force, copiouſneſs, and preciſion, 
It is umpoſſible to convey through any modern 
language all the power of Gree expreſſions; they 
deſcribe with one ſtroke, what coſts us a whole 
ſentence. A ſingle word was fufficient for them | 
to 
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co expreſs a mountain covered over with trees, 
bending beneath the weight of their leaves; or 


a god throwing his darts at a vaſt diſtance; 
or, the tops of rocks ſtruck with repeated thun- 


derbolts. That language had not only the ad- 


vantage of filling the imagination with a word, 
but every word, we know, had its peculiar me- 
lody, which charmed the ear at the ſame time 
that it diſplayed the. fineſt pictures to the mind; 
and all our tranſlations for this reaſon from the 
Greek poets are weak, dry, and poor: it is imi- 
tating palaces of porphyry with bricks and peb- 
bles. Mr. de Maleſieu notwithſtanding, by the 
efforts of a ſudden enthuſiaſm, and a vehement 
forcible manner of reciting, ſeemed to make up 
for the poverty of our language, and infuſe into 
his declamation the very ſoul and ſpirit of the 
great Athenians, Permit me, Madam, to giye 
you his thoughts with regard to this inventive, 
ingenious, and ſenſible people, a people from 
whom the Romans, their conquerors, learned 
every thing, and who, a long time after the 
fall of both their empires, had yet the power 
to raiſe modern Europe from ignorance and bar- 

bariſm. 5 
He knew more of Athens than many of our 
travellers in theſe days do of Rome, after they 
have ſeen it over and over. That vaſt quantity 
$75 B 2 of 
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of ſtatues, by the greateſt maſters; thoſe pillars 
which adorned the public market-places ; thoſe 
monuments of taſte and grandeur ; that ſuperb 
and immenſe theatre, built in the fineſt ſituation, 
between the town and the citadel, where the 
works of Sophocles and Euripides were heard by 
"Pericles and Socrates; and the youth of Athens 
attended, not ſtanding up, or in perpetual riot 
and confuſion, as they do with us: in a word, 
every thing which the Athenians had done in 
every art and every branch of knowledge, was 
ever preſent to the mind of Mr. de Maleſieu. 
He was far from falling in with the opinions of 
" thoſe ridiculouſly rigid critics, and falſe politici- 
ans, who blame the Athenians for having been 
too ſumptuous in their public entertainments, 
and do not know that this very magnificence 
greatly enriched Athens, by attracting crouds 
of foreigners, who came from all parts to ad- 
- mire, and to receive leſſons from them on elo= 
quence and virtue, 

This extenſive and almoſt univerſal genius was 
engaged by you, Madam, to tranſlate the 7phige- 
nia in Tauris of Euripides; a taſk which he exe- 
cuted with equal elegance, ſtrength, and fide= 
lity. It was repreſented at an entertainment 
which he had the honour to preſent to your High- 
neſs, an entertainment worthy of him who gave, 

| and 
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ever have been mingled with ſo tragical a ſub- 
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and of her who received it. You, I remember, 
Madam, played the part of phigenia, for I was 


preſent at the repreſentation ; and as at that time 
I had no acquaintance with the French tage, it 
ever entered into my head that gallantry could 


jet. I gave myſelf up to the manners and cuſ- 
toms of Greece, perhaps the more eaſily, becauſe 
I was then acquainted with no other, I ad- 
mired the antique in all its noble ſimplicity ; it 
was this which firſt ſuggeſted to me the idea of 
writing my tragedy of Ozdipus, without ever 
having read Corneille's, I begun, as an eſſay of 
my abilities, by tranſlating that famous ſcene 
from Sophocles, of the double confidence of 7 
caſta and Oedipus, I read it to ſome of my friends 
who frequented the theatre, and to two or three 
actors: they aſſured me it would never ſucceed 
on the French ſtage, and adviſed me to read 
Corneille, who had carefully avoided that part of 
the plot; and all agreed, that if I did not follow 
his example, by putting in a love intrigue, the 


players would never undertake it. I then read 


the Oedipus of Corneille, which, though it was 
not ranked with Cinna and Polyeucte, had, not- 
withſtanding, met with ſome applauſe, I muſt 
confeſs, their opinions ran directly counter to 
mine, from the beginning of this affair to the 
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end ; but I was forced to ſubmit to example, and 
the evil power of faſhion. In the midſt of all the 
terror of this maſter-piece of antiquity, I brought 
in, not abſolutely a love intrigue, but the“ re- 
membrance of an extinguiſhed paſſion, which 45 
peared to the laſt degtee abſurd; but I will not 
repeat here what I have already ſaid on this ſubject. 
Your Highneſs may remember, I had the ho- 
nour of reading my Ordipus to you; the ſcene 
from Sopbocles was not condemned at that tribu- 
nal; for both yourſelf, the Cardinal de Polignac, 
Mr. de Maleſieu, and your whole court, unani- 
mouſly condemned me, and with great reaſon, 
for having ſo much as mentioned the word love 
in a work which Sphcles had finiſhed fo come 
pletely, and fo ſucceſsfully, without that unhap- 
py foreign ornament; and yet the very fault 
which you blamed me for, was the 'only thing 
that recommanded my performance to the ſtage, 
The players were, with the greateſt difficulty, 
prevailed on to perform my Otdipus; which 
they imagined could never ſacceed : the pub- 
lie, however, were entirely of your opinion 3 
every part of it that was written in the taſte of 
Sophocles was generally applauded, and the love 
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44 47 5 here alludes to the part of Pbilycretes in bis Ocdipus. 
See the play, and the preface to it, in the firſt Vol, of the Dra- 
matie works, | 


ſcenes 
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ſeenes condemned by the moſt judicious critics : 
to. ſay the truth, Madam, whilſt parricide and 
inceſt, are deſtroying a, family, and a plague lay- 
ing the whole. country waſte, is it a ſeaſon for 
Ie and. gallantry ? There cannot, perhaps, be 
two more ſtriking. proofs of theatrical abſurdity, 
and the power of habit, than the Corneille on 


one {ide making Theſeus cry out, 


* Quelque ravage affreux qu'etale ici da peſte, 
L'abſence aux vrais amanſeſt encor plus funeſts, 


And on the other myſelf, ſixty- years after him, 
making old Jocaſtu talk of her old love; and all 
this only in compliance with a taſte the moſt falſe 
and ridieulous that ever corrupted literature. 
Fhat a Phadra, whoſe character is, perhaps, 
the moſt truly theatrical that ever was exhibited, 
-and almoſt theonly perſon whom antiquity hath 
repreſented in love, that ſhe ſhould expreſs all 
the power and fury of that fatal paſſion ; that a 
Raxana, confined within the walls of an idle ſe- 
raglie, ſhould abandon herſelf to love and jea- 
louſy; that Ariadne ſhould complain to heaven 
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* The literal tranſlation of which is © whatever dreadful 
% huvoe and plague may make here, abſence to thoſe who tru- 
& 1y love is much more dreadful.” There is a great deal of 
ſuch nonſenſe in Dryden's and ſome other of our tragedies, but 
it would got go down in the prefent age. 
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and earth of cruelty and inconſtaney; that O- 
roſmanes ſhould deſtroy a miſtreſs whom he adored; 
all this is truly tragic : love, either raging, or 
criminal, or unhappy, or attended with remorſe, 
draws ſuch tears from us as we need not bluſh 


| to ſhed ; but there is no medium : love ſhould 


either command as a tyrant, or not appear at 
all; he can never act an under-part : but that 
Nero ſhould hide himſelf behind the tapeſtry to 
overhear the converſation of his miſtreſs and his 
rival; that old Mitbhridates ſhould make uſe of a 
comedy trick to diſcover the ſecret of a young 
woman beloved by his two ſons; that Maximus, 
even in Cinna, a piece of ſo much real merit, 
ſhould act the part of a villain, and diſcover ſo 
important a conſpiracy, only becauſe he was 


weak enough to be in love with a woman, whoſe 
paſſion for Cinna he muſt have known, and al- 


ledge by way of reaſon, that 


* Love excuſes all, 
For the true lover knows no friend. 


that old Sertorius ſhould fall in love with a ſtrange 
Spaniſh lady, called Viriate, and be aſſaſſinated 
by his rival Perpenna; all this, we will be bold 
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* The Original is, 
«* Pamour rend tout permis, 
10 Un veritable amant ne connoit point d amis. 


enough 
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enough to aſſert, is little, mean, and puerile: 
ſuch ridiculous ſtuff would degrade us infinitely 
below the Athenians, if our great maſters had 
not made amends for theſe faults, which are 
merely national, by thoſe ſublime beauties which 
are entirely the product of their own genius. 

It is indeed aſtoniſhing to me, that the great 
tragic poets of Athens ſhould dwell ſo much on 
thoſe ſubjects where nature diſplays every thing 
that is great and affecting; an Electra, an Iphi- 
genia, a Merope, an Alcmeon: and that our il- 
luſtrious moderns, neglecting all theſe, ſhould 
ſcarce treat of any thing but love, which is ge- 
nerally much more proper for comedy than tra- 
gedy : ſometimes indeed they have endeavoured 
to enrich and adorn it by politics; but that love 
which is not violent is always cold; and all po- 
litical intrigues that do not rife to the height 
and fury of ambition, are ſtill more cold and in- 
ſipid: political reaſonings and debates are very 


agreeable in Polybius or Machiavel; gallantry 


is very fit for tales or comedies; but nothing like 
this is ſuitable to the grandeur and pathos of 

true tragedy. | 
A taſte for gallantry in our tragedies was 
carried to ſuch a ridiculous exceſs, that a great 
princeſs, whoſe high rank and fine underſtand= 
| B 5 ing 
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ing might in ſome meaſure excuſe her believing 


that all the world would be of her opinion, ima- 
gined, that the parting of Titus and Berenice was 
an excellent ſubject for a tragedy : ſhe therefore 
put it into the hands of two of our beſt writers ; 
neither of them had ever produced a performance 
wherein love had not played the principal or at 
leaſt the ſecond part; but one of them had ne- 
ver touched the heart, except in thoſe ſcenes of 
the Cid which he had taken from the Spaniſh : 
the other, always tender and elegant, endowed 
with every ſpecies of eloquence, and above all, 
maſter of that enchanting art which draws forth 
the moſt delicate ſentiments from the leaſt and 
moſt unpromiſing incidents: one therefore made 
of Titus and Berenice as contemptible a piece as 
ever appeared on the ſtage ; the other. found out 
the ſecret of intereſting the ſpectator for five acts 
without any other foundation but theſe words, 
I love you, and I leave you, It was indeed nothing 
more than a paſtoral, between an emperor, a 
king, and a queen; and a paſtoral withal infi- 
nitely leſs tragical than the intereſting ſcenes of 
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The French expreſſion is © deux maitres de la ſcene, i. e. 
% two maſters of the ſcene.“ Corneille and Racine, the latter 
of whom Voltaire takes every occafion of preferring to the for- 


mer, thougtr he frequently cenſures both with g:eat freedom, 
and generally with equal juſtice, 


Paſtor 
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Paſtor Fido, The ſucceſs of this, however, per- 
ſuaded the public, and the poets, that love, and 
love alone, was the ſoul of tragedy. | 

| It was not till long after, when he was far- 
ther advanced in life, that this great poet found 
out that he was capable of ſomething ſuperior to 
this: when he was ſorry he had enervated the 
drama by ſo many declarations of love, and ſen- 
> timents of jealouſy, and coquetry, much wor- 


Menander, than of Sophocles and Euripides, 
Then he wrote his maſter-piece, Athaliah : but 


though he was undeceived himſelf, the public 


5 was not they could not bring themſelves to 
7 conceive, that a woman, a child, and a prieſt, 
4 could make an intereſting tragedy : a work that 
>< approached nearer to perfection than any which 
ever came from the hand of man, remained for a 
Jong time in contempt, and its illuſtrious author 
had to his laſt hour the mortification of ſeeing 
the age he lived in, though greatly improved, 
ſtill ſo corrupted with bad taſte, as never to do 
juſtice to his nobleſt performance, 


48 It is certain, if this great man had lived, and 
5 2} cultivated thoſe talents which alone made his for- 
97 tune and his fame, and which therefore he ſhould 
WE not have deſerted, he would have reſtored to the 
1 B 6 theatre 
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thier, as I have already ventured to aſſert, of 
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theatre its ancient purity, and no more have de- 
graded the great ſubjects of antiquity with love 
intrigue. He had begun an Iphigenia in Tau- 
ris, and there was not a word of gallantry in 
his whole plan: he would never have made Aga- 
memnon, Oreſles, Electra, Telephus, or Ajax, in 
love: but having unhappily quitted the ftage 
before he had reformed it, all thoſe who follow- 
ed him imitated, and even added to his faults, 
without copying any of his beauties, The 
morality of Quinault's operas was brought into 
almoſt every tragic ſcene: ſometimes it is in 
Alcibiades who aſſures us, that in thoſe tender 
moments he has always proved by experience, that 
a mortal may taſte of perfect happineſs : ſometimes 
it is an Amęſtris, who tells us, that the daugh- 
ter of a great king burns with a ſecret flame 
without ſhame, and without fear : in another, 
Agnonis follows the fleps of the fair Criſis in every 
place, the conflant adorer of her divine charms ; the 
Herce Arminius, the defender of Germany, pro- 
tefls to us, that he comes to read his fate in the 
eyes of Iſmenia ; and goes to the camp of Varus, 
to ſie if—the fair eyes of his Iſmenia will ſhew 
him their wonted tenderneſi.— In Amaſis, which 
is only Merope, crouded with a heap of ro- 
mantic epiſodes, the heroine, who, three days 
defore, at a country-houſe, had juſt got ſight of 
a young 
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a young ſtranger, ah fallen in love with him, 
cries out, with a great deal of regard to decen- 
cy and decorum,—This is the ſame ſtranger, alas! 
he hath not conceal d himſelf ſo much as he ought, . 
for my repoſe : for the few moments when he chanced 
to flrike my eyes I ſaw him and bluſhed, my ſoul 
was deeply moved at him In Atbenais, a prince 
of Perſia diſguiſes himſelf, in order to make his 
miſtreſs a viſit at the court of a Roman empe- 
ror: we fancy, in ſhort, that we are reading 
the romances of Mademoiſelle Scuderi, who de- 
ſcribed the citizens of Paris under the names of 
the heroes of antiquity, _ 

To confirm and eſtabliſh this horrid taſte | 
amongſt us, which renders us ſo ridiculous in 
the eyes of all ſenſible foreigners, it unfortu- 
nately happened, that Mr. de Longepierre, a warm 
admirer of antiquity, but not ſufficiently ac- 
quainted with our ſtage, and who beſides was 
careleſs in his verſification, gave us his Electra. 
We muſt confeſs it was written in the taſte of 
the ancients; no cold ill-placed intrigue diſ- 
\ figured this ſubje full of terror: the piece was 
ſimple, and without any epiſode. This pro- 
cured for it, and with great reaſon, the patro- 
nage of ſo many perſons of the firſt conſidera- 
tion, who flattered themſelves that this valuable 
ſimplicity, which conſtituted the principal me- 
rit 
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tit of the great geniuſſes of Athens, would be 
well received at Paris, where it had been ſo long 
neglected. You, Madam, with the late princeſs 
of Conti, were at the head of thoſe ſanguine 
friends; but, unhappily, the faults of the French 
piece were ſo numerous, in compariſon with the 
beauties which he had borrowed from the Greek, 
that you yourſelf acknowleged, at the repre- 
ſentation, it was a ſtatue of Praxiteles disfigured 
by a modern artiſt, You had reſolution enough 
to give up a thing which was not in reality 
worthy of being fupported, well knowing, that 
favour and protection thrown away on bad per- 
formances, is as prejudieial to-the advancement 
of wit and good ſenſe, as the unjuſt cenſure of 
real merit; but the downfal of #le&ra was a 
terrible ſtroke on the partiſans of antiquity. The 
critics availed themſelves of the faults of the 
copy, the better to decry the merit of the ori- 
ginal; and to complete the corruption of our taſte, 
we perſuaded ourfelves it was impoſſible to ſup- 
port, without love and romance, thoſe ſubjects 
which the Greeks had never debaſed by ſuch 
epiſodes : it was pretended that we might admire 
the Greek tragedians in the reading, but that 
it was impoſſible to imitate them without being 
condemned by your own age and nation: ſtrange 


contradiction ! for, ſurely, if the reading really 
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pleaſed us, how could the repreſentation diſ- 
pleaſe ? l | 

We ſhould not, I acknowledge, endeavout to 
imitate what is weak and defeCtive in the an - 
cients : it is moſt probable that their faults were 
very well known to their contemporaries. I am 
ſatisfied, Madam, that the wits of Athens con- 
demned, as well as you, ſome of thoſe repeti- 
tions, and ſome declamations with which So- 
pbocles has loaded his Electra: they muſt have 
obſerved that he had not dived deep enough into 
the human heart. I will moreover fairly con- 
feſs, that there are beauties peculiar not only to | 
the Greek language, but to the climate, to 
manners and times, which it would be ridi- 
culous to tranſplant hither. I have not copied 
exactly therefore the Eledtra of Sophocles, much 
more I knew would be neceſſary; but I have 
taken, as well as I could, all the ſpirit and ſub= 
ſtance of it. The feaſt celebrated by Aigi/thus 
and Clytemne/ira, which they called the feaſt of 
Agamemnon ; the arrival of Orefles and Pylades; 
the urn which was ſuppoſed to contain the aſhes 
of Ore/tes ; the ring of Agamemnon ; the charac- 
ter of Electra, and that of Iphiſa, which is 
exactly the Chryſothemis of Sophocles; and, above 


all, the remorſe of Clytemneftra; theſe I have 
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copied from the Greek tragedy. When the 
gf meſſenger, 
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meſſenger, who relates the fictitious ſtory of the 
death of Oreſtes, ſays to Clytemneſtra, ** I ſee, 
% Madam, you are deeply affected at his death ;” 
ſhe replies, 7 am a mother, and muſt therefore 
% be unhappy; a mother, though injured, cannot 
& hate her own offspring :” ſhe even endeavours 
to juſtify herſelf to Electra, with regard to the 
murther of Agamemnon, and laments her daugh- 
ter. Euripides has carried Clytemne/tra's repent- 
ance ſtill farther. This, Madam, was what 
gained the applauſe of the moſt judicious and 
ſenſible people upon earth, and was approvedaby 
all good judges in our own nation. No character, 
in reality, can be more natural than that of a 
woman, criminal with regard to her huſband, 
yet ſoftened by her children ; a woman, whole 
proud and fiery diſpoſition is ſtill open to pity 
and compaſſion, who reſumes the fierceneſs of 
her character on receiving too ſevere reproaches, 
and at laſt ſinks into ſubmiſſion and tears. The 
ſeeds of this character were in Sophocles and Eu- 
ripides, and I have only unfolded them. No- 
thing but ignorance, and its natural attendant, 
preſumption, can aſſert, thas the ancients have 
nothing worthy of our imitation : there is ſcarce 
one real and eſſential beauty and perfection, for 
the foundation of which, at leaſt, we are not 
indebted to them. | 
h I hare 


Pa 


[ww] 

I have taken particular care not to depart from 
that ſimplicity ſo ſtrongly recommended by the 
Greeks, and ſo difficult to attain, the true mark 
of genius and invention; and the very eſſence 
of all theatrical merit. A foreign character, 
brought into Oedipus or Electra, who ſhould play 
a principal part, and draw aſide the attention of 
the audience, would be a monſter in the eyes 
of all thoſe who have any knowlege of the an- 
cients, or of that nature which they have ſo 
finely painted. Art and genius conſiſt in find- 


ing every thing within the ſubject, and never 


going out of it in ſearch of additional orna- 
ments: but how are we to imitate that truly 
tragic pomp and magnificence, which we find in 
the verſes of Sophocles, that natural elegance 
and purity of diſtinction, without which the 


piece, how well ſoever conducted in other re- 
ſpects, muſt after all be but a poor performance! 
I have at leaſt given my countrymen ſome idea 


of a tragedy without love, without confidants, 
and without epiſodes : the few partiſans of good 
taſte acknowlege themſelves obliged to me for 
it, though the reſt of the world with=hold their 


approbation for a time, but will come in at 
laſt, when the rage of party is over, the in- 


Juſtice of perſecution at an end, and the clouds 
of ignorance diſſipated, You, Madam, muſt 
preſerve 
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3 8-1 
preſerve amongſt” us thoſs glittering ſparksi of 
light which the ancients have tranſmitted: to us; 
we awe every thing to them: not an art was 
borm amongſt us; every thing was tranſplanted: 
but the earth that bears theſe fbreign fruits is 
worn out, and our ancient barbariſm, by the 
kelp of falſe taſte, would break out again in ſpite 
of all our culture and improvement: and the diſ- 
ciples of Athens and Rome become Goths and 


Vandals, corrupted with the manners of the Si- 


barites, without the kind favour and protection 
of perſons of yaur rank, When nature hath 
given them either genius, or the love of genius, 
they encourage this nation, which is better able 


to imitate than to invent; and which always 


looks up towards the great for thoſe inſtructions 
and examples which it perpetually ſtands in need 
of. All that T wiſh for, Madam, is, that ſome 
genius may be found to finiſh what I have but 
juſt ſketched out; to free the ſtage from that 
effeminacy and affectation which it is now funk 
into; to render it reſpectable to the graveſt 
characters; worthy of the few great maſter- 
pieces which we already have amongſt us; 
worthy, in ſhort, the- approbation of a mind 
like your's, and all thoſe who may hereafter en- 
deavour to aeſemble vou. 
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DRAM AT IS PERSONA. 


— 


Onksrks, Son of Agamemnon and Clytem- 
neſtra, 


3 Siſters of Oreſtes. 
IrRHISsA, 


CLyTEMN ASTRA, Wife of Ægiſthus. 

PyLApzks, Friend of Oreſtes. 

PAMMENEs, an old Man, attached to the Fa- 
mily of Agamemnon. 


Dimas, an Officer of the Guards. 
ATTENDANTS. 


Scxnz, the ſea-ſhore, a wood, a temple, a 


palace, and a tomb, on one fide ; the other, 
Argos at a diſtance, 


ORESTES 
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IN ACT i. SCENT" 
11 I HIS A, PAMMENES. 


1 12 HIS A. 

7 8 thou, Pammenes ? ſhall theſe hated 

D walls, 

Where I ſo long have dragg'd a life of woe, 
Afford at leaſt the melancholy comfort 

Of mingling ſorrows with my dear Electra? 
And will Ægiſthus bring her to the tomb 
Of Agamemnon, bring his daughter here, 

To be a witneſs of the horrid pomp, 

The ſad ſolemnity, which on this day | 
Annual returns, to celebrate their crimes, _- 
And make their guilt immortal! 


i” 


Is ef 


— — * —— 
Foes > Fer dad 5 L 5 
PE ke. 
PRE, : 
* 
— 


P A M- 


PAMMENES, 


O Iphiſa, 
Thou honour'd daughter of my royal maſter, 
Like thee, confin'd within theſe lonely walls, 
The ſecrets of a vile abandon'd court 
Do ſeldom reach Pammenes ; but, tis rumour'd, 
The jealous tyrant brings Eleſtra here, 
Fearful leſt Argos, by her cries alarm'd, 
Should riſe to vengeance; ev'ry heart, he knows, 
Feels for the injur'd princeſs, therefore much 
He dreads the clamours ; with a watchful eye 
Obſerves her conduct, treats her as a ſlave, 
And leads the captive to adorn his triumph. 


IPHISA. 


Good heay'n | and muſt Electra be a flave ? 
Shall Agamemnon's blood be thus diſgrac'd 

By a barbarian? Will her cruel mother, 

Will Clytemnæſtra bear the vile reproach 

That on herſelf recoils, and all her race? 
Perhaps my fiſter is too fierce of ſoul, 

She mingles too much pride and bitterneſs 

Of keen reſentment with her griefs; alas! 
Weak are her arms againſt a tyrant's pow'r: 
What will her anger, what her pride avail her? 
They only irritate a haughty foe, 

And 


OR KE Ss T E 5, 35 


And cannot ſerve our cauſe: my fate at leaſt 
Is. milder, and this ſolitary ſtate 
Shields me from the wrongs which muſt op- 
preſs Electra. 
Far from my father's'foes, theſe pious hands 
Can pay due off rings to his honour'd ſhade: 
Far from his murth' rer in this ſad retreat 
Freely I weep in peace, and curſe Ægiſthus: 
I'm not condemn'd to ſee the tyrant here, 
Save when the ſun unwillingly brings round 
The fatal day that knit the dreadful tie, 
When that inhuman monſter ſhed the blood 
Of Agamemnon, when baſe Clytemnæſtra 


IPHISA, 
O my Electra] art thou here? my ſiſter 


ELECTRA, 
The day of horror is return'd, Iphiſa: 
The dreadful rites, the guilty feaſt prepar'd, 
Have brought me hither ; thy Electra comes, 
Thy captive fiſter, comes a wretched ſlave, 
Io bear the tidings of their guilty joy. 
IPHIS A. 


8 Ani. 
e 
To ſee Electra is a bleſſing ſtill, 


It pours ſome joy into their bitter cup 
Of ſorrow, thus to mix my tears with thine. 


ELECTRA. 


Tears, my Iphifa ! I have ſhed enough 
Of them already : O thou bleeding ghoſt 
Of my dead father, ever-honour'd ſhade, 
Is that the tribute which I owe to thee ? 
I owe thee blood, and blood thou haſt requir'd : 
Amidſt the pomp of this dire feſtival, 
Dragg'd by MÆgiſthus here, I will collect 
My ſcatter'd ſpirits, ſhake off theſe vile chains, 
And be my own avenger : yes, Iphiſa, 1 
This feeble arm ſhall reach the tyrant's heart: 3717 
Did not the cruel Clytemnæſtra ſhed 
A huſband's blood? did I not ſee her lift 
Her barb'rous hand againſt him, and ſhall we 
Suſpend the blow, and let the murth'rer live? 
O vengeance, and thou, animating virtue, 
That doſt inſpire me, art thou not as bold 
As daring guilt? We muſt, revenge ourſelves, 
We muſt, Iphiſa : fear'ſt thou then to ſtrike, 
Fear'ſt thou to die] ſhall Clytemnæſtra's daugh- 
ter, PF 


Thy 


n S THE S „ 
The blood of Atreus fear? O rather lend - | 
Thy aid, and join the deſperate EleRra.) 


1 RIS A. 


My Jeareſt ſiſter, moderate thy 5 | 
And calm thy troubled mind: againſt our foes 
What can we bring but unavailing tears ? 
Who will affiſt us? who will lend us arms f 
Or how ſhall we ſurpriſe a watchful king, 

For guilt is ever fearful, by his guards 
Surrounded ? why, Electra, wilt thou coutt * 
Perpetual danger? ſhou'd the tyrant hear 
Thy loud . [ tremble for thy liſe. 


ELECTRA. 


Why let him hear them : I wou'd have my grief 
Sink to his heart, and poiſon all his joys : 


= Yes; I wou'd have my cries aſcend to heav'n, | 


And bring the thunder down ; wou'd have them | 
raiſe 

A hundred kings, who never yet have dard, 

Unworthy cowards as they are, t'avenge 

Great Agamemnon : but I pardon thee, 

And the vain terrors of thy fearful ſoul, : 

That ſhrinks at danger; for he favours you, 

I know he does, and only. eruſhes mm 

Beneath his iron yoke : thou haſt not been, 

Vo, III. C Like 


$3 OR E Ss T E 8. 


Like me, # wretched perſecuted ſſave; 
Thou did'ſt not ſee the impious parricide, 
The horrid + feaſt, the dire ſolemnity, 
When Clytemnzſtra—O the dreadful image 
Is ſtill before me, in this place, Iphiſa, 
Where now thou trembleſt to declare thy 

menen, J 
There did theſe eyes behold « our bole ethos; 
Caught in the deadly ſnare : Pammenes heard 
His dying groans, and ran with me to ſave him: 
But When I came, what did I ſee! my mother 
Plunging her ruthleſs dagger in his breaſt, | 45 
To rob him of the poor remains of life. 5 0 


| [Turning to Pammenes, 

Thou ſaw'ſt me take Oreſtes in my arms, BK 
My dear Oreſtes; little knew he then on 
Of danger, but as near his murther'd father 35 
He ſtood, call'd out for aid to Clytemnæſtra: * 
She, amidſt the horrors of the guilty ſcene, 1 
Stopp'd for a moment ſhort, and gave us time 
Safe to convey the victim from Ægiſthus. 


————___—_ 
— — _— 
—_— ba 4 th. af 


— 


+ Nothing ceuld add more to the horror of the crime than 
ſuch a circumſtance. Clytemn@ſtra, not content with murther- 
ing her huſband, inſtituted a ſolemn feaſt in commemoration 
of the happy event, and called it, with cruel raillery, the ſup- 
per of Agamemnon. Dinias, in his hiſtory of Argos, informs 


us, it was on the 13th of the month Gamelion, which anſwers 
to the beginning of our at 


g ; Whether 


—_ 


- 


ORESTES tu» 


Whether the tyrant has completed yet 

Th' imperfe vengeance in 'Oreſtes' blood, 

I know not : O my brother, doſt thou live, 

Or haſt thou follow'd thy unhappy father? 
Alas! I weep for him, and fear for the. 
Theſe hands are loaded with, inglorious chains, 
And theſe ſad eyes, for ever bath'd in tears, 
See nought but guilt, oppreſſion, and deſpair, 


 PAMMENES, 


Ye dear remains of Atreus' honour'd race, 
W hoſe ſplendor 1 have ſeen, whoſe woes I feel, 
Permit a friend to fill your weeping fouls | 
With chearful hope, that ever waits propitious 
To ſooth affliction; call to mind what heav'n 
Long ſince hath promis d, that, its 88 

: band . 
Shou'd one day lead Oreſtes | to the place . 
Where we preſerv'd him ; that Egiſthus Werd, | 
Ev'n at yon tomb, and on the fatal day 
Mark'd for his impious triumph o'er the dead, 
Shou'd pay the forfeit of his crime: the Gods 
Can ne'er deceive ; in darkneſs Kill they veil 
Their ſecret purpoſe from the eyes of men, 
And puniſhment with flow but cortmun ſteps, 
Still follows guilt, | nn 1 bares 
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8 ORES TE S. 


« But whetefore ſtays ſo long 
Their tardy vengeance? I have languiſh'd here 


In grief and anguiſh many a tedious hour; 
Electra, ſtill more/wretched, is in chains : 
Mean time the proud oppreſſor lives in 14 8714 
And u in his crimes. 


E LE CT RA. 
Thou ſeeſt, Pammenes, 
Ægiſthus ſtill renews his cruel triumph, 
And celebrates the fatal nuptials ; ſtill - 
A wretched exile lives my dear Oreſtes, 


Forgetſul of his father, and Electra. 


PAMMENES. 
But mark the courſe of time: he touches now 


The age when manly ſtrength, with courage 


join'd, 
May aid your purpoſe; hope for his return, 
And truſt on heav'n. 


ELECTRA. 
We will : thou ſon of wiſdom, 
Thou good old man, O thou haſt darted forth - 
A ray of hape on my deſpairing ſoul, 
If with unpitying eye the gods beheld 
Our Lf. here, and proud oppreſſion, till 
Unpuniſh'd, 
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ORES T E s. «31 
Unpuniſh'd, trampled on the tender feet 
Of innocence, what, hand wou ud crown their all 
With incenſe and oblation | but kind des 
Will give Oreſtes to a fiſter's tears, 
And blaſt the tyrant: hear my voice, Oreſtes, 
O hear thy country's, hear the cries of blood, 
That call thee forth; come from thy dreary 95 
And pathleſs deſarts, where mis fortune long 
Hath try'd thy courage; leave thy ſavage n 
And all the roaming monſters of the foreſt, 
To chace the beaſts of Argos, to deſtroy 
The tyrants of the earth, the murtherers 
Of kings; O haſte, and let me guide thy hand 
Ev'n to the traitor's breaſt, att i 

IPHISA, | 

No more: rapid 
Thy griefs, Electra, ſee thy mother comes. 


ELECTRA. 
And have I yet a mother ? 


* 
1 
. 
* 
A. 


— oe 
CLYTEMNESTRA, ELECTRA, 1PHISA, 
a CLYTEMNASTRA. 


Hence, and leave me E- 


You * retire, "Rath ſtay my daughters, | 
C 3 IPHI- 
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32 ORESTE 8. 


IAIS A. 


Alas that m— name diſpels my fears, | 

"41 | 1 213 Fo | 

N "ELECTRA. a 
And doubles mine, 

CLYTEMNASTRA, 23 


JIT Touching your fate, my children, 
I come to lay a mother's heart before you. 
Barren, thank heav'n, hath been my ſecond bed, 
Nor brought a race of jealous foes to ſow 
Diviſion here, Alas! my little race 
Is almoſt run; the ſecret grief that long 
Hath prey'd on my ſad heart will finiſh ſoon * 
A life of woe: ſpite of Zgiſthus, ſtill 
I love my children, ſpite of all his rage, 
Electra, thou who in thy infant years 
So oft has giv'n me comfort, when the loſs 
Of Iphigenia, and her cruel father 
'Oppreſs'd my ſoul ; ; tho' now n thy pride * 


89 


me, 1 
And braves my pow'r, thou art * Rill; 
Unworthy as thou art, there's til] a place 
In Clytemneſtra's heart for her Electra. 


 /XLBETR a; 08 


For me! O heav'n, and am I yet belov'd ; 
And doſt thou fee] for thy unhappy derber l 


0 


O, 


. 
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O, if thou doſt, behold her br behold 
Yon tomb 


cy TEMNRSTRA. 

| Unkind Electra, thus to wake 
The ſad remembrance ! thou haſt 97s a 
dagger | 
Into thy mother's breaſt : but I deſerve it. 
„ LECTRA, 

Thou haſt diſarm'd EleQra, nature pleads 
A mother's cauſe; I own myſelf to blame 
For all the bitterneſs of ſorrow pour'd 
In dreadful execrations on thy head, 

By thee deliver'd to the tyrant's pow'r, 
I wou'd have torn thee from him; I lament, 
But cannot hate thee. O, if gracious heav'n' 


: Hath touch'd thy ſoul with wholeſome penitence, 


Obey its ſacred will, and hear the voice - 

Of conſcience, that commands thee to unlooſe 
The horried ties that bind thee to a wretch 
Deſpis'd and hated ; follow-the great God - 
Who leads thy footſteps to the paths of virtue; 
Call back your ſon, let him return to r 
The throne of his great anceſtors, to ſourge 

1 vo to revenge his murther'd father, 
1 ſters, and his mother: haſty and nt 7 
bs my Oreſtes. HE BL mod i 

10 8 BY E LY: 


0 r 


CLYTEMNESTRA. : 


4 Talk no more of that, 
Electra, nor ſpeak thus of my Ægiſthus; 
I grieve to ſee thee in theſe ſhameful bonds ; 
But know, a ſov reign cannot tamely brook 
Repeated inſults, or embrace a foe : 
You had provok'd him to be cruel; I, 
Who am but his firſt ſubject, oft have try'd 
To ſooth his anger, but in vain ; my words, 
Inſtead of healing, but inflam'd the wound : 
Electra is indebted to herſelf 
For all her deep-felt inj'ries ; henceforth bend 
To thy condition; let thy ſiſter teach thee 
That we muſt yield ſubmiſſive to our fate, 
If &er we hope to change it, I cou'd wiſh 
To end my days in peace amongft my children; 3 
But if thy rapid and imprudent zeal 
Should bring Oreſtes here before the time, 
His life might anſwer for it, and thy own, 
If the king ſee him: though I pity thee, 
Electra, yet I owe a huſband more 
Than 2 loſt ſon, whom I have cauſe to fear, | 


* 


- ELECTRA, 


oO besen, that monſter ! he thy huſband, n 
And! is it thus thou pity'ſt me? alas, N 
. What 


o R E S T E86. 38 
What will this poor, this light remorſe avail thee, 


This fleeting ſorrow, was thy tenderneſs - 


But for a moment, d6ft thou threaten me, 
Iro Iphifa, 


Is this, Iphiſa this a mother s love? 
[To Oiytemneſtra. 


It ſeems. you threaten my Oreſtes 9 % 
You have no cauſe to fear, nor I to hope 
For him: alas! perhaps he is no more: 
Perhaps, Zgiſtbus, the deteſted tyrant, | 
He whom but now thou didſt not bluſh to call 


Thy huſband, bath in ſecret ta en * lie. 


IP HIS A. Bas 
Believe me, Madam, when I call the gods 
To witneſs, poor Electra and myfelf 
4 Are ſtrangers to the fate of dear Oreſtes; 
Have pity then on your afflicted daughters, 
Pity your hapleſs ſon, and ſpare Electra, 
She has'been wrong d; her tears and her reproaches 
Suit well her fate, and ought to be forgiv'n, 


ELECTRA.” 


I muſt © not hope 3 it, muſt” not ey” n complain; 3 
And if Oreſtes lives but in my thoughts 
Tis deem'd a crime. 1 know Agiſthus well, 
Know his fierce nature ; : if he fears my 1 
He'll ſoon deſtroy bim. 
cs CLYTEM-/ 


36 O R E S T E35. 


8 5 CLYTEMNASTRA. | 

; | Know, thy brother lives 3 
If he's in danger, tis from thy imprudence ; 
Therefore be humble, moderate thy tranſports, 
Reſpect thy mother: think'ſt thou I come here, 
Elate with j joy, to lead the ſplendid triumph? 
O no, to me it is a day of ſorrowʒ; 10 
Thou weep'ſt in chains, and I upon a throne. 
I know the cruel vows thy hatred made 
Againſt me: O Electra! ceaſe thy pray'rs, 
The gods have heard thee but two well already: 
Retite, and leave me. 


82 


$CENE Iv. 


\CLYTEMN ASTRA alone, 


Lüsen mein nes ey wur 
To ſee my chüaren! O the guilty bed!“ 
My fatal marriage, and long proſp'rous erimes, 
Adultery and murder, horrid bonds 
How ye torment me now ! my little dream 
Of happineſs i is o er, and conſeious darts 
Its ſudden rays on my affrighted ſoul. 
How can Ægiſthus live ſo Tong in peace! 
Fearleſs he leads me on to ſhare with bim 


Tbeſe cruel. triumphs; but my ſpirits fail, 


My 


* 


O RES TE S. 37 
My ſtrength forſakes me, and I tremble now 
At ev'ty omen, fear my ſubjects, ſear 
All Argos, Greece, Electra, and Oreſtes. ve 
How dreadful *tis to hate the blood that flow'd 
Congenial with our own, - tor dread the names 
Which mortals hold ſo ſacred and ſo dear 
But injur'd nature, baniſh'd from my heart, 
Indignant frowns, and to avenge herſelf 
Noy bids me tremble at the name of ſon. 


58s EN E 3 
AGISTHUS, CLYTEMNAEST RA. 


 CLYTEMN ASTRA. 


Cruel Ægiſthus, wherefore wou'dſt thou "00 me 
To this ſad place, the ſeat of death and horror ? 


EGISTHUS. 


Is then the ſolemn pomp, the feaſt of =_ 
To ſweet remembrance of our proſp*rous days, 


Grown hateful to thee, is our marriage day 
A _ of horror El: 


CYTEMN ASTRA. 4 


| No: but here, Ægiſthus, 
There may be danger: my unhappy children 


Have fill'd this heart with anguiſh: poor Iphiſa - 
EA C6 Weep 


38 ORRES T-I 6 
Weeps her hard lot; Electra is in chains; 
This fatal place reminds me of the blood 
We ſhed, reminds me of my dear Oreſtes, 
Of Agamemnon. 

| "EAGISTHUS. 
Let Iphiſa weep, 
And proud Electra rave 3 I bore too long 
Her bitter taunts, tis fit her haughtineſs 
Shou'd now be humbled ; I'll not ſuffer her 
To ſtir up foul rebellion in my kingdom, 
To tell the factious that Oreſtes comes, 
And call down vengeance on me; ev'ry hour 


That hated name is echo'd in my ear; 
I muſt not bear it, 


l CLYTEMNEZESTRA. 
Ha! what name was that ? 
Oreſtes ! O, I ſhudder at the thought 1 
Of his approach: an oracle long ſince 3 
Declar'd, that here, ev'n at the fatal tomb 1 
Whither thou Jead*ſt, his parricidal hand = 
Shou'd one day riſe vindictive, and deſtroy us, 3 
Why therefore would'ſt thou tempt the gods, 
why thus | | 1 
Expoſe a life ſo dear to Clytemnæſtra ? 2 
AGISTHUS. | 
Be not alarm'd; Oreſtes ne'er ſhall hurt thee: 
8 : His 


, 


OR E S T ES. 9 
lis be the danger; for I have ſent forth 


1708 Z 
«A 
1 


Wome friends in ſearch 6f him, and ſoon I hope 


hall ſee him in the toils; a wretched exile 

. rom clime to clime he roams, and now it ſeems 

In Epidaurus' gloomy foreſt hides 

His ignominious head; but there perhaps 44 

; ; e have more friends than en m 
The king may ſerve us. 


CLYTEMNAESTRA: 
8 m my E — 


A G [ s HD 8. 
PITT 1 know 
He's kerce, ;mplacable, revengeful; ftung 
0 By his misfortunes, all the blood of Atreus 
. [Boils 1 in his breaſt, and animates his rage. 


4 = CcLyYTEMNESTRA. 
Alas | my lord, his rage! is but too juſt, i 


3 AGISTHUS 

1 2 Be it our bus'nefs then to make it vain ; 

} rnou know'ft I've ſent Nad Pliſthenes in ſeeret 
5 To Epidaurus. his 


CLYTEMNASTRA. 
But for what ? 


— 


| EAGISTHUS; 


. 


OR ES TE 8, 


40 
F 4018 Hus. 
T n 


M « chrone in ſafety, and remove thy fears: 
Ves, Pliſthenes, my ſon, by thee adopted 
Heir to my kingdom, knows too well how much 

His int'reſt muſt depend on the event 

| Feer to neglect his charge: he is thy fon, 
Think of no other : had Electra's heart 
Submiſlive yielded to another's counſels, 
She had been bappy in my Pliſthenes : 
But ſhe ſhall feel the power which ſhe contemns, 
She and her haughty brother, her Oreſtes, 
He 18. be found perhaps. Vou ſeem diſturb'd, 


CLYTEMNESTRA. . 


Alas | Egiſthus, muſt we ſacrifice . 
More victims? muſt I purchaſe length of days 
With added guilt ? Thou know'ſt whoſe blood 

we ſhed A 
And muſt my ſon too periſh, muſt I pay 
$0. dear a price for life? b Eh 


E GISTH US. 


1 
* * 19455 
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OR ES TE % 4 


al! clVTEUN ASTRA. 
TP ˙ EAR 7 

& Firſt let me aſk the ſacred 2 

. E GISTHU 8. 8 
= What canſt thou hope from gods ot rey 
Were they conſulted on the bliſsful daß 
That gave Agiſthus to his e ? 


CLYTEMNASTRA, 31 


| Thou haſt recall'd a time when heav'n, I fear, 
Was much vffended * love defies the gods, 
But fear adores them; guilt weighs down my ſoul, 
d. 7 1 Do not oppreſs my feeble ſpirits; time, ' 
That changes all, hath alter'd this proud heart 3 
The hand of heaven is on me, and ſubdaes 
2 The haughty rage that once inſpir'd my breaſt 
Not that my tender friendſhip for Xgifthus - 
Can e'er decay, our int'reſts are the ſame 1 
25 But to behold. my daughter made a flave, 
1 4 To think on my poor loſt abandon'd ſon, 
To think that now, ev'n now, perhaps he dies 
By vile aſſaſſins; or, if living, lives 
My foe, and hates the guilty: Clytemnæſtra, 
ls it not dreadful? Pity me, Is 
5 I am a mother ſtill, ' | 


pf 

4 
* 1 

" 4+ 


3, 


; 
a | 


EAGISTHUS; 


42 OR ESTE S. 
AGISTHUS. - 


Thou art my wife 
Thou art my queen; reſume thy wonted courage, 
And be thyſelf again; indulge no more 
This fooliſh fondneſs for ungrateful children, 
Who merit not thy love; conſult alone 
Zgiſthus' ſafety, and thy own repoſe. 


CLYTEMN ESTRA. 
ae the guilty mind can neer wy it, 


Exp of the FiksT. Act, bh 
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ACT u. SCENE I. WM 


8 ORESTES, PYLADES.” 1 

oonRSTES. 1 

HITHER, my Pylades, hath cruel fats 1 
Conducted us ? alas] Oreſtes lives 1775 

But to increaſe the-forrows: of his friend: Fo 
Our arms, our treaſures, and our ſoldiers loſt - 128 


In the rude ftorm ; here on this defart coaſt, 
No ſuccour near, deſerted and forlorn 
We wander on, and nought but hope remains, 


. nf 
Where are we? by 
* 5 6 — — 2 . 
f PYLADES. 1. 
„ 
FEY 
- ft 
* IT 
5 
- 


 ORESITES us 


PYLADES, Y 


That I know not ; but ſince fate 
ath led us hither, Jet us not deſpair ; 


t is enough for me, Oreſtes lives: 


he confident ; the barbarous ÆEgiſthus 


5 Un vain purſu'd thy life, which heav'n preſery 'd 


In Epidaurus, when thy arm ſubdu'd 


1 
# 


1 4 


1 


1 he gallant Pliſthenes. let nought alarm 
Or terriſy thy ſoul, but boldly urge 


: 


J 5 hy way, protected by that guardian god 
Who watches o'er the juſt, the great avengery 


4% 3 


4 
: l 


4 +2 


| it he tyrant. 


5 Who hath already to thy valour giv'n 


he ſon, and promis d chat e'er long the Yay 


's "4 2 Shall follow him, 


1  ORESTES. 
7 Alas, my friend, that God 


In anger now withdraws his pow'rful aid, 
nd frowns upon us, as thy cruel fate 

i [4 00 plainly ſhews; a terrible example! | 
EX But ſay, within the rock did'ſt thou conceal 
: 8p he urn, which to Mycenz, horrid ſeat | 


Ot murther, by the god's command, we bear 3 
hat urn which holds the aſhes of my foe, 
Pf Pliſthenes ; with that we muſt deceive | | 


5 
Wo 
Py . 
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PvLADES, 
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4 ORESTE . 


PYLADES. 1 
$ I have done iti. N 
| 0 
O R ESTES. 0 


K 22 „ 


— 


| Gracious heav' nt * | 
When ſhall we reap the fruits of. our obedience ? or 
When will the wiſh'd- for day of ven geance come 1 
Shall I again behold my native ſoil, 1349 
The dear, the dreadful place, where firſt I faw 
The light of day ? Where ſhall I find my ſiſter, 
The pride, the glory, of admiring Greece? 
That gen'rous maid, whom all unite to praiſe, 
But none will dare to ſurcour ? She preſerv'd 
My life; and, worthy of her noble father, 
Hath never bent beneath th' oppreflive hand 
Of pow'r, but bray'd the fury of the ſtorm. 
How many kings, how many heroes, fought 
For Menelaus ! Agamemnon dies, 


= - - — 5 — 7 
Funn 2 * 
WW CR 4. 


* 


And Greece forgets him, whilſt his hapleſs fon, 4 1 


Deſerted, wanders o'er a faithleſs world, 


To ſeek ſome bleſs'd aſylum for repoſe, 8 af 
Alas, without thy friendſhip I had been 5 
The moſt diſtreſs d, moſt abject of mankind ; x 


But heav'n, in pity to my woes, hath ſent 
My Pylades; ; it wou'd not let me periſh, 
, But gave me to ſubdue | my hated foe, 


And 


>. 


i I. nal TR I WI "ol my kene, 
WV bat path wt lead us to the tyrant 's court? - 


20 2UPTLAD BY *! * 9% 
Benole that palace, and the tow'ring heignt 
2 4 Of yon proud temple, the dark groge o'ergrown 
, With eyprus, and the tomb, rich images 
Of mournful ſplendor all: and ſee l this way 
Warning, comes a venerable ſage, | | 


1 
2 3 * 


l Of mildeſt aſpect, and whoſe years, no dates Y 

F Have long experience of calamity ; | 
His ſoul will melt at thy ene fate. 

> * 7 


7 * 


0 RE $T K . . 
1. ev ry mortal born, to ſuffer ? hark ! Sa ar = 


* 


A He groans, wy Pylades, Y 1 
f SCENE I. 4 
ok kSsTEs, PYLADES, PAMMENES, 
"IPYLADES. L 


' Whar'e er thou itt, - 
Stop, and inform us: we are ſtrangers here. 
Two poor unhappy friends, long time thre ſport 

Of winds and waves, now on this unknown ſhore 

WE Caſt helpleſs, caiiſt thou tell us if this place 


Will be or fatal to us, or propitious? ' -» 


— 


4A TR "  "PAM- -- 


LY 


„% n n 1 6. 


PAMMENES. 


I am a2 ſimple, plain, old man, and here 
Worſhip the gods, adore their jaflice, live 
In humble fear of them, and exerciſe 

The ſacred Tights of hoſpitality ; 

Ye both are welcome to my little cottage, 
There to deſpiſe with me the pride of kings, 
Their pomp and riches : come my friends, for ſuch 
Lever hold the wretched. 


0 RES * E 8. | 
_ Gen'rous ſtranger, 
May gracious heav'n inſpire us with the means 
To recompence thy goodneſs | but inform us 
What place is this; who is your king? 
| PAMMENES. 

| ÆEgiſthus: 


I am his ſubjed. 
; ORESTES, 
Terrors, crimes, and vengeance | 
O Heaven, Zgiſthus | 


TFP xy LA DES. 
D Soft ; do at betray us; 
Be careful. 
ORESTES. 


| Gol, Zxifthus |. he who murther d 
PAM- 


ted kh . Y ej ef 


2 R E S T ES. 
PAMMENES, 


Toe ame. 
O REST ES. 
And Clytemnzftra, lives ſhe! fill 
After that fatal blow? 


PAMMENES. 


She reigns with him; 
The reſt is known too well, 


ORESTES. . 
8 That tomb before us, 
And yonder palace 

PAMMENES. 

. Is inhabited 

Now by Egiſthus; built, I well remember, 

By worthier hands, and for a better uſe. 

The tomb thou ſee ſt, forgive me if I weep 

At the remembrance, is the tomb of him 

I lov'd, my lord, my king——of Agamemnon, 
ORESTES, 
O *tis-too much! I fink beneath it. 


Hide 
Thy rears my friend, 
[To Oreſtes, who turns away from him. 
P A M» 


W ORE'ST E 8. 


PAMMENES. — 
You ſeem much moy'd, and fain 
Wou'd ſtop the tide of grief: O give it way, 
Indulge thy ſorrows, and lament the ſon 
Of gods, the noble conqueror of Troy ; 
Whilſt they inſult his ſacred mem'ry here, 
Strangers ſhall weep the fate of Agamemnon, 


A ſtranger as I am, I cannot look 

With cold indiff'rence on the noble race 
Of Atreus ; *tis a Grecian's duty ever 

To weep the fate of heroes, and I ought. 
But doth Electra live in Argos till ? 


PAMMENES. 
She doth, ſhe's here, 


ORESTES. 
I run, I fly to meet her. 


PYLADES. 
Ha! whither woud'ſt thougo! what, brave the gods! 
Hazard thy precious life] forbear, my lord. 
| p [To Pammenes, 
O!] fir, conduct us to the neighb'ring temple, 
e nde There 


ls © "A 


- 


ORESTES 7» 
WT here will we lay our gifts before the altar 
In humble duty, and adore that god |, 
Wo rul'd the waves, and ſav'd us from deſtruction. 


O REST ES. 
Wilt thou conduct us to the ſacred nb 
| Where lie the aſhes of a murther'd hero? 


There muſt I. offer to bis honour'd ſhade 
A ſecret facrifice. 


PAMMENES. 
O heav'nly juſtice, 
Thou facrifice to him | amidſt his foes! 
O noble youth ! my maſter had a ſon, 
Who, in Electra's arms—but I forbear, 
Agiſthus comes: away; I'll follow you, 


1541 


oREST ES. 
Egiſthus! ha! 


| PYLADES. 
We muſt avoid his preſence, 


s RENE m. 
EGISTHUS, CLYTEMNASTRA, PAMMENES. 


AGISTHUS, [To Pammenes, 
Who are thoſe ſtrangers? one of them methought 
deem'd, by his ſtately port and fair eee. 

Of noble birth, a gloom of melancholy - ? 


Hangs 


80 OR EKS T E 8. 
Hangs on his brow : he ſtruck me as he paſt: 
Is he our ſubject ? know ye whence he caime'? 
 PAMMENES. 


I only know they are unfortunate 
Driv'n by the tempeſt on thoſe rocks, they came 
For ſhelter here; as ſtrangers I reliev'd them 
It was my duty : if they tell me troth, | 
Greece is their country. 


E G I STHUS. 
Thou ſhalt anſwer for them 
On peril of thy life, 
CLYTEMN ESTR A, 
Alas ! my. lord, 
Can theſe poor objects raiſe ſuſpicion ? 
EAGISTHUS. 
Les. 


The people murmur; ev'ry thing alarms me. 
CLYTEMNASTRA, 


Such for theſe fifteen years hath been our fate, 
To fear, and to be fear'd ; the bitter 9255 
To all my happineſs. 


E GIS T Hus. 


Away, Pammenes; 


Let me ö who and whence they are; why thus 
They 


nn © & Þ 5; & 51 
They come ſo near the palace; from what port 


Their veſſel ſail'd, and wherefore on the ſeas 
Where I command: away, and bring me word. 


en N. BE . 
AGISTHUS, CLYTEMN ASTRA. 


KE G1 8 T HUS, 
Well, Madam, to remove your idle fears; 
Th' interpreters of heav'n it ſeems, at length, 
Have been conſulted ; but in vain : their ſilence 


Doubles your grief, and heightens your deſpair ; * 


For to thyſelf, thy reſtleſs ſpirit ne'er 


Will know repoſe ; thou trembleſt at the thought. 


Of thy ſon's death, yet fear'ſt his dang'rous life: 

Conſult no more your doubtful oracles, 

And heſitating prieſts, that brood in ſecret 

O'er the dark boſom of futurity ; 

But hear Zgiſthus, he ſhall give thee peace, 

And ſatisfy thy ſoul : this hand determines, 

This tongue pronounces Clytemneſtra's fate: 

If thou woud'ft live and reign, confide in me, 

And me alone, and let me hear no more 

Of your unworthy ſon; but for Electra, 

She's to be fear'd, and we muſt think of her: 

Perhaps her marriage with my Pliſthenes 

Might ſtop the mouth of faction, and appeaſe 
Vor. III. D The 


* 


- — 


4. 


* 
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52 r 
The diſcontented people: thou woud'ſt wiſh 
To ſee the deadly hatred, that fo long 

Hath rag'd between us, ſoften'd into peace; 

To ſee our int'reſts and our hearts united: 

Let it be ſo, Go thou, and talk with her 
But take good heed her pride refuſes not 

The proffer'd boon ; that were an inſult ſoon 

She might repent of: but I hope with you, 

That ſlav'ry hath bow'd down her haughty ſpirit, 

That this unhop'd for, unexpected change 

From poverty and chains to rank and ſplendor, 

Join'd to a mother's kind authority, 

And above all, ambition, will perſuade her 

To ſeize the golden minute, and be wiſe, 

But if ſne ſpurns the happineſs that courts her, 

— Her inſolence ſhall meet its due reward. 
Your fooliſh fondneſs, and her father's name, 
Have fed her pride too long ; but led her dread, 
If ſhe ſubmits not, a ſeverer fate, 

Chains heavier far, and endleſs baniſhment, 


. c 


en. 
CLYTEMNASTRA, ELECTR A, 
 CLYTEMN ASTRA. 
Come near, my daughter, and with milder looks 


Behold thy mother: I have mourn'd in ſecret, 
I he, A r 


"8 
J 
y: 
1 
| 
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nin. Ty 


And wept with thee thy hard and cruel bondage, 


Though not unmerited ; for ſure thy hatred 


Was moſt unjuſt, Electra: as a queen, 


J was offended ; as a mother, griev'd : | 
But I have gain'd your pardon, and your rights 
Are all teſtor'd. 


ELECTRA. 
O Madam, at your fee. 


CLVYTEMNÆESTRA. 
But I wou'd ſtill do more. 
ELECTRA, 
What more? 
CLYTEMN&ESTRA. 
| | Support 


Your race, reſtore the honour'd name of Pelops, 
And re- unite his long- divided children. 


ern 
Ha ! talk'ſt thou of Oreſtes ? ſpeak, go on. 


CLYTEMNASTRA: 
I ſpeak of thee, and hope at laſt Electra 
Will be Electra's friend: I know thy ſoul 
Aſpires to empire; be thyſelf again, 
And let thy hopes tranſport thee to the throne 
Of Argos and Mycenz ; riſe from chains 


D 2 And 


— 


54 n 


And ignominious ſlav'ry to the throne 
Of thy great anceſtors: Ægiſthus yields 

To my intreaties ; as a daughter yet 

He wou'd embrace thee; to his Pliſthenes 
Wou'd join Electra; ev'ry hour the youth 
From Epidaurus is expected here; 

When he returns he weds you: look, my daughter, 
Tow'rds the bright proſpect. of thy future glory, 
And bury all the paſt in deep oblivion, 


ELECTRA. 


Can 1 forget the paſt, or look with joy 
On that which is to come? O cruel fate, 
This is the worſt indignity that e'er 
Electra bore: remember whence I ſprang ; 
Remember, I am Agamemnon's daughter, 
And would'ſt thou bind me to his murth'rer's ſon ? 
Give me my chains again, oppreſs my ſoul 
With all the horrors of baſe ſervitude ; 
All that the tyrant e'er inflicted on me, 
Shame and reproach ſuit with my ſad condition ; 
I have ſupported them, and look'd on death 
Without a fear: a thouſand times Agifthus 
Hath threaten'd me with death, but this is worſe; 
Thou art more cruel far to aſk my vows, 
My love, my honour : but 1 ſee your aim, 

I know 


q 


F know your purpoſe; poor Oreſtes ſlain, 
His murth'rer trembles at a fiſter's claim, 
And dreads my title to a father's throne ; 
The tyrant wants my hand to ſecond him, 
To. ſeal his poor precarious rights with mine, 
And make me an accomplice in his guilt, 

© if I have a right ÆEgiſthus fears, 

Let him eraſe my title in my blood, 

And tear it from me: if another arm | 
Be needful to his purpoſe, lend him thine ; 
Strike here, and join Electra to her brother; 
Strike here, and I ſhall know 'tis Clytemnæſtta. 


CLYTEMNASTRA. 


It is too much: ungrateful as thou art, 

F pity thee ; but all my hopes are paſt, 

What have I done, what wou'd I do, to bend 

Thy ſtubborn heart ? tears, menaces, reproaches, 

And love and tenderneſs, the throne itſelf, 

Which but for me thou never coud'ſ have hop'd, 

Pray'rs, puniſhment, and pardon, nought avail'dg 

And now I yield thee to thy fate: farewell } 

Thou ſayꝰſt that thou ſhalt know me for thy mo- 
ther, ; - | 

For Clytemnæſtra, by my cruelty : 

I am thy mother, and I am thy queen, 

N D 3 Remem- 


55 r 

Remember that: to Agamemnon's race 

Nought do I owe but hatred and revenge; 

I will not warm a ſerpent in my breaſt 

To ſting me: henceforth ſtorm, complain, and 
| weep, 

1 ſhall not heed the clamours of a ſlave. 

I lov'd thee once, with grief I own I lov'd thee ; 

But from this hour remember Clytemnzſtra 

Is not thy mother, but ÆEgiſthus' wife: 

The bonds are broken that united us, 

EleQra broke them ; nature hath diſclaim'd, 

And I abjure them, 


$.C BB NE VI, 
"ELECTRA, alone. 


Gracious heav'n! is this 
A mother's voice? O day the bitt'reſt ſure 
That ever roſe ſince my dear father's death! 
I fear I ſaid too much; but my full heart, 
Spite of myſelf, wou'd pour its venom forth: 
She told me my Oreſtes was no more; 
Cou'd I bear that? O if a cruel mother 
Has robb'd me of my beſt, my deareſt treaſure, 
Why ſhou'd I court my worſt of foes, why fawn 
And cringe to her, to live a vile dependent 

On 
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On her precarious bqunties; to lift up . 
Theſe wither'd hands to unrelenting heav'n, 
To ſee my father's bed and throne uſurp'd 
By this baſe ſpoiler, this inhuman tyrant, 
Who robb'd me of a mother's heart, and now. 
Hath ta'en Oreſtes from me? | 


8 C EN E vn. 
ELECTRA, Ip HIS A. 


IPHIS A. 
O Electra, 
Complain no more. 
ELECTRA, 
Why not ? 


1 EIS A4. 
Partake my joy. 


ELECTRA. : ; 


Joy is a ſtranger to this heart, Joni; 
And ever ſhall be, 


_IPHISA, 
Still there's hope, od 


ELECTRA. 


O no, 
Still mul we weep: for if I may believe 


D 4 | A moe * 
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A mother, our dear brother, our Oreſtes, 
Is dead, 
IPHISA, 


And if I may believe theſe eyes, 
He lives, he's here, Electra. 


ELECTRA. 
| Can it be? | 
Good heav'n ! O do not trifle with a heart 
Like mine: Iphiſa, did'ſt thou ſay Oreſtes ? 
IPHISA, 

I did. 

ELECTRA 

Thou woud'ſt not with a flatt'ring dream 


Deceive me, my Iphiſa-—but, go on, 
For hope and fear diſtract me. 


IPHISA. 


O my ſiſter, 
Two W caſt by ſome benignant God 
On theſe unhappy coaſts, are juſt arriv'd, 
And hither, by the care of good Pammenes, 
Conducted ; one of them 


ELECTRA, 
| CA | I faint ; I die 
Well, one of men — 

Sth IPHISA, 


OE E . 9 


IPHISA. 


I ſaw the noble youth: 
O what a luſtre ſparkled in his eye; 
His air, his mein, his ewry geſture bore 

The perfect ſemblage of a demi- god; 

Ev'n as they paint th'illuſtrious Grecian chief, 

The conqueror of Troy; ſuch majeſty 

And ſweet deportment ne'er did I behold: 

But with Pammenes he retir'd, and hid 

His beauteous form from my deſiring eyes: 

Struck with the charming image, and amaz d, 

I. ran to ſeek thee here, beneath the ſhade 

Of this dark grove, to tell the pleaſing tale: 

But mark what follow'd—on the ſacred tomb, 

Where we ſo oft have mingled our ſad tears, 

F ſaw freſh garlands, ſaw the votive wreath, . 

The water ſprinkled o'er it, and the hair 

Doubtleſs of thoſe whom I ſo late had ſeen, . 

Th' illuftrious ſtrangers : near to theſe was laid, 
What moſt confirm'd my hopes, a.glitt'ring ſword, 

That ſpoke methought the day of vengeance near : 

Who but a ſon, a brother, and a hero, 

Rais'd by the gods to fave his falling country, 
Wou'd dare to brave the tyrant thus? *Tis he, 
Electra, heav'n hath ſent him to our aid, * 
| - The. 


- 
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The lightning glares upon us, and the thunder 
Will ſoon be heard, 


ELECTRA 
. 1 muſt believe Iphiſa, 
And hope the beſt ; but is it not a ſnare 
Laid by the tyrant ? Come: we'll know the truth, 
Let us ks WED. muſt be 1674 855 


IPHIESA. 
We muſt not ſearch him in the dark retreat 
Where he is hid ; Pammenes ſays, his life 
Wou'd anſwer for it, 

ELECTRA. 

Ha ! what do'ſt thou ſay ? 
Alas ! we are deceiv'd, betray'd, Iphiſa, - 
By cruel heav'n: thus, after fifteen years, 
Reſtor'd, Oreſtes wou'd have ran with joy 
To the dear arms that ſav d him, wou'd have 

chear'd 
EleQra's mournful heart; he ne'er had fled 
From thee, Iphiſa: O that ſword thou ſaw'ſt, 
W hich rais'd thy ſanguine hope, alarms my fears; 
A cruel mother wou'd be well inform'd, 
And in her eyes I read the barb'rous joy 
She felt within: O dart one ray of hope, 
Ye yengeful gods, on my deſpairing ſoul ! 
| | Will 
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Will not Pammenes yield to my intreaties ? 
He will; he muſt: away, I'll ſpeak to him. 


15. H 1s A. | 
Do not, Electra; think what cruel eyes 
Watch o'er our ſteps, and mark our ev'ry action. 
If he is come, we ſhall diſcover him 
By our fond zeal, and hazard his ſweet life: 
If we're deceiv'd, our ſearch but irritates 
The tyrant, and endangers good Pammenes : 
But let us pay our duty at the tomb, 
There we at leaſt may weep without offence, 
Who knows, Electra, but the noble ſtranger 
May meet us in that bleſt aſylum; there 
That heav'n, whoſe goodneſs thy impatient rage 
Hath call'd in queſtion, may yet hear my vows, 
And give him to our wiſhes and our tears : 
Let us be gone. 


ELECTRA: 
Thou haſt reviv'd my hopes: 
But O! I die with grief. if thou deceiv'ſt me. 


Exp of the StconD Acr. 


D 6 ACT 


% 
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AS enn t. 
ORESTES, PYLADES, PAMMENES. 


TA Stave at the farther end of the ſtage carrying an urn, and a 
ſword.] _ 
PAMMENEsS. 
LEST be the day that to our wiſhes thus. 
Reftores the long · expected hope of Greece, 
My royal maſter's ſon, the miniſter 
Of heav*ns high will, to execute ſwift vengeance 
On Agamemnon's foes | The tyrant long 
Hath dreaded, long foreſeen th' impending blow z 3 
Conſcious of guilt, in ev'ry face unknown 
Still he beholds his maſter and his judge, 
And ſtill Oreſtes haunts his troubled ſoul : 
Much he enquires concerning you, and longs 
To ſee you both, I have a thouſand fears, 
A thouſand hopes; heav'n grant we may ſucceed | 


Mean time I have obey'd your orders, ſounded 


The people's hearts, and ſtrove to animate 


Their zeal ; inſpir'd them with the diſtant hope 


Of an avenger; ſoon or late the race 
Of rightful kings muſt proſper : ev'ry heart 
Glow'd with warm tranſport at Oreſtes* name; 


Awaken'd from her ſlumber, Vengeance riſes 
With 
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With double vigour; my few faithful friends, 
Who dwell in this lone deſert with Pammenes, 
Lift up their hands to heay*n, and call on thee;. 
And yet I tremble to behold thee here- 
Unarm'd, and unaſſiſted, leſt ſome chance 
Diſcover thee, and blaſt our hopes : the foe- 

Is barb' rous, active, vigilant, and bold: 

One fatal ſtroke may ruin all; whilſt thou, 
Againſt a tyrant ſeated on his throne, 
Bring'ſt nothing but Oreſtes, and his friend. 


PV LA DES. | 
And are not they ſufficient ? Tis the work. 
Of heav'n that oft fulfils its own. deſigns 
By means moſt wonderful, that in. the deep. 
O'erwhelm'd our little all, and here alone 
Hath left us to- perform the ſacrifice, 
Sometimes. it arms the ſov'reigns of the earth 
With tenfold vengeance; ſometimes,.in contempt 
Of human valour, ſtrikes in awful ſilence; 
Nature and friendſhip then exert the. rights 
Of heav'n, and vindicate its pow'r divine, 


| ORESTES, 
Oreſtes aſks no other aid, no arm 
But thine, my Pylades. 
PYLADES, 


„ 6 R:-E'S-T:;'E.8. 


PVYVLAD ES. . 
Take heed, my friend ; 

Quit not the paths of ſafety pointed out 
By the juſt gods; remember thou art bound 
By ſolemn oath to hide thee from Electra; 
Your peace, your happineſs, your kingdom, all 
Depend upon it: O refrain your tranſports, 
Diſſemble, and obey ; *tis fit Electra 
Shou'd be deceiv'd, ev n more than Clytemnzftra. 


PAMMENES. 


Thank heav'n, that thus. ordain'd it for thy 
ſafety, | 

Already hath Electra, bath'd in tears, 

Andccalling for her great avenger, fill'd 

Theſe ſolitary manſions with her cries ; 

- Importunate and bold, ſhe ſought me out, 

And with imprudent warmth, demanded loud, 

Where was her brother, where her dear Oreſtes: 

Nature had whiſper'd to her anxious heart 

He was not far from his Electra: ſcarce- 

Cou'd I with-hold her eager ſteps; - 


ORESTES. 


| | Ye-gods-! 
Muſt I refrain ? O inſupportable !. | 
PYLADES 


—_— 


nnr, 2 


You heſitate: O think, my dear Oreſtes, 
Think on the menaces of angry heav'n; | 
Think on its goodneſs that preſerv'd thy life 
From ev'ry danger; if thou ſhould'ſt oppoſe 

Its ſacred will, eternal wrath awaits- 

To blaſt thy purpoſe ; tremble, ſon of Atreus 
And Fantalus, remember what thy hapleſs race 
Hath ſuffer'd; nor expect a milder doom, 


4 


oREST E s. 


What pow'r invincible preſides unſeen 

O'er human actions, and directs our fate? 

Is it a crime to liſten to the voice 

Of fond affection ! O eternal juſtice, 

Thou deep abyſs, unſearchable to man 

Shall not our weakneſs and our guilt by thee 

Be ſtill diſtinguiſh'd ? ſhall the man who wanders 

From virtue's paths unknowing, and who braves 

Thy pow'r, ſhall he who yields to nature's laws, 

And he who breaks them, ſhare an equal fate ? 

But ſhall the flave condemn his maſter? heav'n 

Gave us our being, and can owe us nothing : 

Therefore no more: in ſilence I obey.” - 

Give me the urn, the ring, and bloody ſword, 

Which thou haſt hither brought, my ſhall be 
offer'd — 


Far 
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Far from Electra's ſight: let us be gone; 
I'll ſee my ſiſter when I have reveng'd her. 


\ [Turning to Pammenes. 


Go thou, 8 and prepare the hearts 
Of thy brave followers for the great event 
Which Greece awaits, and I muſt execute: 
Deceive Ægiſthus, and my guilty mother; 
Let them enjoy the tranſitory. bliſs, 

The ſhort-liv'd pleaſure of Oreſtes' death, 

If an unnatural mother can behold 

With joy the aſhes of a murther'd ſon: 

Here will I wait, and ſtop them as they paſs.. 


. 


ELECTRA and 'IPHISA on one fide of the 
Stage, ORTESTES and PYLADES on the 
other, with a flave-carrying an urn, and a. 
[word. Sy 

| ELECTRA. [To Iphiſa. 

Hope diſappointed is the worſt of ſorrows. 

O my Iphiſa, all thy flat'ring dreams 

Are vaniſh'd, and Pammenes, with a word, 

Hath undeceiv'd us; the fair day that ſhone 

So bright is clouded o'er, and darkneſs ſpreads- 

On ev'ry ſide: alas ! our wretched life 

Is but a round of never-ending woes. 


ORESTES; 
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ORESTEsS. 


[To pylades. 


Two women, and in tears! 


PYLADES, 
Alas, my lord, 
Beneath a tyrant all things wear the face 
Of grief and mis'ry, 


ORESTES, 


In Agiſthus' court 
Nothing ſhould reign but ſorrow, 


— — —__C_——  #_— 


IPHISA 
{To Electra. 


The ſtrangers come this way. [fl 
ELECTRA, | 


- Unhappy omen! 
They did RE Ægiſthus“ hated name. | 


IPHISA-. l 


One is that hero whom I told thee of; 
The noble youth 


E LECTR A. 
| [ Looking at Oreſtes. 

Alas! T too, like thee, 

Had been deceiv' d. 
{Turning 
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[Turning to Oreſtes. 
Who are ye, wretched ſtrangers 
And what has lead you to this fatal ſhore L 


ORESTES. 


We come to ſee the king who reigns in Argos, 
And — our orders from him. 


ELECTRA. 


Are ye Grecians,, 
And call ye him a king, the — 
Of Agamemnon r 


: ORESTES. 
Her is ſoy'reign here, 


And heav'n commands us to reſpect his throne, 
Not to diſpute his title. 


* . 


ELECTRA. 


Horrid maxim 
And what. have you.to aſk of this proud king, 
This bloody monſter here ? 


QRESTES. 
We come to bring him. 
Some happy tidings. | 
ELECTRA. 
WES? Dreadful then. to us 
They muſt be, 
IPHISA, 


ORESTES 6 


IP H ISA, 
. [Seeing the 1 urn. 
Ha! an urn ! O grief, O horror * 
| PYLADES, 
Oreſtes | 
ELECTRA. 


O ye Gods | Oreſtes dead ! 
1 faint, I die. 
ORESTES. 
W hat have we done, my friend ! 
They cou'd not. be miſtaken, for their grief 
Betrays them: O! my blood runs cold, — Fair 
princeſs, _ 


Be comforted, and live. 
 ELECTR A. | 
; Oreſtes dead? 
And can I live? O no, barbarians, here 
Complete your cruelty, 
IPHISA. - 
Alas! you ſee . 
The poor remains of Agamemnon ; we 
Are his unhappy daughters, the ſad ſiſters 
Of loſt Oreſtes. 
ORESTES. 
O Electra? O 
Iphiſa? O where am I? cruel gods ! 
[To the ſlave carrying the urn. 


Take from their fight thoſe monuments. of woe, 
That 


" 
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That fatal urn, which 


E LE CT RA. 


[Running towards the orn. 
Woud'ſt thou take it from me ? 
Woud'ſt thou deprive me of the little all 
That's left Electra by offended heav'n ? 
O give it me. 1 
F She takes the urn and embraces it, 
O REST ES. 
Forbear; what wou dſt thou 90 1 


PYL A D E 8. 
Away : Zgiſthus only muſt receive 
Theſe precious reliques. 


ELECTRA. 
Muſt I then behold 
My brother's aſhes in a tyrant's hand, 
And are Oreſtes* murtherers before me ?- 


ORESTES; 
Horrid reproach. ! it ſhocks. my very ſoul ; | 
I can no longer W 
E L E C T RA. 


| Yet you weep with me: | 
O, in the name of the avenging gods, 
| | IF 
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If you are guiltleſs, if your gen'rous hands 
Collected his dear aſhes=— 
ORESTES, 

Gracious heav'n ! 


ELECTRA. 

If ye lament his death, O anſwer me: 
Who told you of his fate : art thou his friend ? 
Speak, noble youth: both dumb! yet both 

afflicted : | 
Ev*n whilſt your words plant daggers in my heart, 
Le ſeem to pity me. | 
ORESTES. 


It is too much ; 
The gods have been obey'd enough already, 


* 


ELECTRA. 
What ſay'ſt thou! 
O REST ES. 
Leave thoſe poor remains. 
N ELECTRA. | 
| | O no? 


I never will: alas! is ev'ry heart 

Inflexible ? I tell thee, cruel ſtranger, 

I muſt not, cannot give thee back again 

The fatal gift that pity hath beſtow'd : 

'Tis my Oreſtes; and I will embrace him: 

Behold his dying ſiſter, | 
1 | ORES- 


„ ORE T K 6. 
OR ESTES. 
Cruel gods! | 3 
W here are your thunders now? O ſtrike ; Electra, 
I can no longer : 


ELECTRA 
Ha! 


ORE ST ES. 
1 Ought— 


PYLADES., 


O heav'n! 
ELECTRA, 
Go on 

ORESTES, 


Know then 


SCENE III. 


AGISTHUS, CLYTEMNZASTRA, ORESTES, 
PYLADES, ELECTRA, IPHISA, PAMMENES, 
Guards. 

E G1 8 THUS. 
O glorious ſpetacle ! 

Farhad: I thank : Can it be, Pammenes ? 

My rival dead ? it is, it muſt be true, 

EleQra's grief confirms it. 


5 "ELECTRA: 
Dreadful hour? 
ORES- 
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E L E C F RA. | 
To what am I reſerv'd ? 
AGISTHUS. 
| Seize on the urn, 
And wreſt it from her. 
[They take the urn from het. 
ELECTRA, 
O thou haſt robb'd me of the only good 
This life cou'd e'er afford me, barb'rous monſter ! 
O take-EleQra too, tear forth this heart 
And join me to Oreſtes; father, ſon, 
Siſter, and brother, all they wretched victims, 
Unite to ſatiate thy revenge: now, tyrant, 1 
Enjoy thy happineſs, enjoy thy crimes : _ 
And thou, inhuman mother, look with him | 
On the delightful ſpeQacle, it ſuits 
Thy nature,- and is worthy of you both. 
: [Ipbiſa leads her off, 


SCENE IV, 


EGISTHUS, CLYTEMN ASTRA, 
ORESTES, PYLADES, Guards. 
CLYTEMNASTRA. i 
Muſt I bear this? 


AGISTHUS. my 
She ſhall be puniſt for it: — 
Let 0 


_ 
— — 1 te 
—— — — 1 
* 
% 
- 
” 


Let her complain to heav'n, for heav'n itſelf 
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Will juſtify Agiſthus ; it approves 

Where it forbids not ; therefore I am guiltleſs, 
And happy too: my throne ſtands firmly now, 
My life's in ſafety; but I muſt reward | 
The zeal and valour of theſe noble Grecians, 


ORESTES, 
It was our duty, royal fir, to lay | 
Theſe proofs before you : take this ſword, this 
ring, 
You muſt remember it: *twas Agamemnon's. 


dry TEMNZ STR A. 
And was it then by thee Oreſtes fell ? 


AGISTHUS. 
If thou haſt ſerv'd me, thine be the reward; 
But, ſay, who art thou, of what race ? 


ORESTEsS. 
My name 


Muſt not as yet be known ; perhaps hereafter 
It may be: in the fields of Troy my father 
Diſtinguiſh'd ſhone amongſt the great avengers 
Of Menelaus; in thoſe days of glory 

He fought, and fell : deſerted and forlorn, 
Left by a cruel mother, and purſued 


= moſt inkuman foes, this friend alone 
Supported 


SRESTES 


Supported me; was fortune, father, all : 
With him I till have trod the paths of honour, 
With him defy'd the malice of my fate; 
Such is my it 


"EGISTHUS. 


But ay where thy arm 
Reveng'd me of this bated prince; inform me, 


ORESTES. 
*T was in a; weed that to the temple leads 
Of Epidaurus, near Achemor's tomb. 


EGTSTHUS. 


The king had ſet a price upon his head: 
How came you not to aſk for your reward ? 


ORESTES.. 


Becauſe J. bated infamy, and fought 

For vengeance, not for hire; I did not mean 

To fell his blood; a private motive rais'd 

This arm againſt Bim, as my Triend well knows, 

And I teveng'd myſelf wirhout the aid 

Of kings, nor ſhall I boaſt the victory: 

Forgive me, fir, I, tremble.z for the widow 

Of Agamemnon here ; perhaps I've ſrv'd, | 

Perbaps. offended. her; Il take my leave. 
Voz II „ a -B ad B GAS! 
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EAGISTHUS. 
Thou ſhalt not ; ſtay, I charge thee, 
CLYTEMNEASTRA. 
Let him go; 
That urn, and the ſad ſtory he has told, 
Have fill'd my ſoul with horror: heav'n, my lord, 
Protects your throne and life, be thankful for it, 
And leave a mother to indulge her ſorrows. 
OR EST Es. 


Madam, I thought that A eee ſon 
Was hateful to you. | 40 | 
CLYTEMN.ASTR "IF 


1 muſt own 1 fear'd him, 
ORESTES. 105 


Fear'd him? 3 
CY TEMNTSTRA. 
J did indeed; for he -was born 
To be moſt guilty, | 15 
eee 
Guilty? and to whom 
-CLYTEMN/ESTRA. 


The wretched wanderer, thou know ſt, was doom'd- 
To hate à mother, doom d to ſhed" the"blood 
From whende he ſprang ; ſuch Was his horrid fate; 
Perhaps he hath fulfill'd —and yet hie death, 

I know 
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I know not why, affrights me, and I tremble 
To look on you who ſav'd me from his vengeance, 


O REST ES. 


Alas! a ſon againſt a mother arm'd! 
O who cou'd looſe that ſacred tye ? perhaps 
He wiſh'd 


CLYTEMNASTRA, 
O heav?n |! 


E 618STHuus. 
What ſay'ſt thou? did'ſt thou know him? 
| PYLADES. (adde. 


He will diſcover all. 1 
| [ToZgilthus. 
He did, my lord 


The wretched ſoon unite, and ſoon divide ; 
At Delphi firſt we ſaw him, 


ORESTES. ; 
| Yes; I knew 
His purpoſe well. 
| AGISTHUS, 
What wa'ſt ? 
ORESTES. 
3 To murther ther. 
1 AGISTHUS .* 


I've ſeen his malice long, but I deſpis'd it; 
E 2 Mean 


Mean time Electra us'd Oreftes* name 
To ſpread diviſion o'er my kingdom ; ſhe 

Was my worſt foe : thou haſt reveng'd me of her, 
Take thy reward, I yield her to thy pow'r;;. 
She ſhall be thine: the baughty maid, who ſpurn'd 
The great alliance with ÆEgiſthus' ſon ; 
Henceforth ſhe is thy ſlave : the wretched race 
Of Priam long beneath the conq'ror's yoke * 
Submiſſive bow'd, and drag'd the ſervile chain: 
And wherefore ſhou'd not Agamemnon's blood 
Bend in its turn, and ſhare an equal fate? 


1 


CLYTEMNASTRA 
Wou'd Clytemnzſtra ſuffer that! 


AGISTHUS. 


| Thou would'ſt not 
| Defend thy worſt of foes; proſeribe Oreſtes, 


Yet ſpare Electra. 
; | [To Oreſtes. 
Leave the urn with me, 


oORESTEs. 
We will, my lord, and ſhall accept your offer. 
C LYTEMNÆKS TRA. 


That were to carry our reſentment farther 


* 
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Than juſtice watrants: let him hence and bear 
Some other recompenſe: we too muſt go: 

Let us, my lord, I beg thee, let us quit 

' Theſe horrid manſions of the dead, where nought 
But dreadful images on ev'ry ſide 

Surround me: Ol we never can prepare 

The bloody. feaſt between the father's tomb 
And the ſon's aſhes: how ſhall we invoke 
The houthold gods, whom we have injur'd ; how, 
Amid'ſt our cruel ſports, give up the blood 
Of Clytemeſtra to the murtherer 

Of her Oreſtes? O it muſt not be; 

I tremble at the thought: my fears, Zgiftbus, 
Shou'd waken thine: this ſtranger rives my beart; 
His very fight is deadlieſt poiſon to me. 
Away, my lord, and let me be conceal'd 
From ev'ry eye: wou'd it were pane 


To hide me from myſelf ! r 
[Exit Cons, 


EZ GISTHUS. 
[To Oreftesz 
Stay, thou, and wait 
Till time befriend thee; nature for a moment 
Is clamorous and loud, but ſoon as reaſon. 
Shall reaſſume its empire, int'reſt then 
Muſt plead thy cauſe, and ſhe alone be heard. 
E z 5 Mean 


8% OR ES FT ES. 
Mean time remain with us, and celebrate 
Our nuptial day: 


To one of his Attendants, 
Haſte you to Epidaurus, 


Ane hither bring my ſon; let him confirm 
The welcome tidings. 


nn. 
OREST ES, PYLADES, 
ORES TES. 
Ves, Oteſtes comes 
To join the cruel pomp and make thy feaſt 
A feaſt of blood. 
PYLADES, 
O how I tremble for thee ! 
I fear'd thy love ; 1 fear'd thy tenderneſs ; 
And more than all, thy honeſt rage, that burſt 
Intranſports forth, when thou beheld'ſt the tyrant ; 
I ſaw thee ready to inſult him ; ſaw 
Thy ſoul take fire at Agamemnon's name, 
And dreaded the ſad conſequence. 
ORESTES. 
My mother, 
O Pylades, my mother pierc'd my heart, 
Did'ſt thou not mark the workings of her ſoul 


While I was ſpeaking? O I felt them all. 
Scarce 


d 11 STES # 
Searce cou'd my voice in fault'ring accents tell 
The melancholy tale, whilſt Clytemnzſtra 
Still gaz ' d, and jrembled-ſtill a father's murther; 
A ſiſter unreveng'd; a tyrant yet 

Unpuniſh'd ; and a mother to be taught 

Her int'reſt and her duty; What a weight 

Of ſecret cares ! great heay'n complete thy work! 
Urge on the ling'ring moments that retard 

My vengeance ; O let me perform the taſk 

Of love, and hatred; let me mix the blood 

Of baſe Ægiſthus with the vile remains 

Of Pliſthenes ; let ſweet Electra ſem 
The cruel tyrant gaſping at my feet, 

4 know he dear deliv' rer in Oreſtes! 


8 CE N E VI. 
ORESTES, PYLADES, PAMMENES, 


| ITE oRBST ES. (2 | 
What haſt thou PT Pammenes, _ wehope=— 
'PAMMENES. 


O my dear lord, ne'er fince the fatal day 
When Agamemnon fell, did 6 perils 
Threntom! oy Bran life, 


oORESTES. 


Ha what bath: happened ? 
EA | | : P. * L A- 
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\P'YVADES, 
"gay . 
Muſt IL yy cauſe to tremble for Oreſtes * 
P. AMMENE S. | 


This inſtant is arriv'd a meſſenger | 
From Epidaurus, and ere this related 
The death of Pliſthenes. 


eee, 
Immortal gods |: 
onder 
And knows he that Greſtes flew his ſon * 


| P AMMENE "mY 

They ſpeak of nothing but his death; ere long 

Freſh tidings are expected; and the news 
Mean time conceal'd from Greece that ſhe has loſt 

One of her tytants ; the king, ſtill in doubt, 

Shuts himſelf up with Clytemneſtra: this 

I learn'd:ifrom one, who to the royal blood: 

Still faithful, pines in loathſome ſervitude 

Beneath the proud uſurper. - 


6172; :Q BB 1 BS. one d 
I have Sather 
At leaſt the firſt fair Pars of promis'd e ; 
Grant me, ye gods to reap a plenteous harveſt! 
Think'ſt thau, my friend, they wou'd uplift this arm 
ln vain, and only proſper to deceive me; _ 
| | 5 To 
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To my ſucceſsful valor give the ſon, 

And after yield me to the father's power ? 
Let us away: danger ſhou'd make us bold; 
Who fears not death is maſter of his foe; 
I'll ſeize the moment of uncertainty, 

Ere the full day of truth glares in upon him, 
And points his rage. 


PAMMENES. 
Away : you muſt be known 
To thoſe few noble ſpirits who will die | 
To ſerve their prince; this ſecret place conceals 


Some faithful friends, who may be ſtill more uſeful 
Becauſe unknown, 


P.YLADES.. 


Haſte then; and if the tomb: 
Of thy dear father, if thy honour'd name 
Join'd to Electra's, if the wrath of heay'n: 
Againſt uſurpers, if the gracious gods 
Who hither led thee, if they all ſhou'd fail,. 
If this deteſted ſpot is doom'd by fate 
To be thy grave, O' take a wretched life- 
To thee devoted, we will die together, 
That comfort's left; for Pylades ſhall fall 


g by thy ſide, and worthy: of. Oreſtes. 
l 9 RES 


on 2 8 TEAS. PRIN ** . , 
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O R ES T ES. 


ORESTES. 


Strike me, kind heav'n! but O for pity ſave 
His matchleſs valor, and protect my friend! 


EnD or THE Third AcT. 


W _— — 


—_— _— 8 


ACT iv. SCENE I. 
ORESTES, PYLADES, 


ORESTES. 

ERHAPS the vigilance of good LAS, 

May for a while removethe king's ſuſpicions; 
And gracious heav'n, in pity to our woes, 
Deceive Ægiſthus to a fond belief, 
That the devoted race of Tantalus 
Is now no more ; but O, my Pylades, 
The ſword I offer'd at my father's tomb 
Is ſtol'n by ſacriligious hands, that reach 
Ev*n to the ſacred manſions of the dead ; 
If it be carried to the tyrant, all 
Will be diſcovered ; let us haſte, my friend, 
And ſeize him, ere it be too late, 


PYLADES. | 
Pammenes 
Is watchful o'er our int'reſt ; we muſt wait 


For him ; when we have gather'd the few friends 


T hat 


07 Ri. Bj.84 T E s., Og: 
That mean to ſerve us, be this tomb the place 
Of meeting for 'us all; Pammenes then 

Will join us here. f ENI 

ORE 8 T ES. 


O Pylades, 0 heay n! 
This barb'rous law that forces me to wound 
A tender heart that lives but for Oreſtes! 
And muſt I leave Electra to her n 5 


, PYLADES. 


Yes : thou haſt ſworn. it, therefore perſevere 3 Box 
Thou hatt more cauſe to dread EleQra now | 
Than all thy foes ; ſhe. may deſtroy, but ne'er 
Can ſerve us, and the tyrant's eyes may ſoon + 
Be open'd : O ſubdue, if poſſible, 

The pangs of nature, and conceal thy love: 
We come not here to comfort oy Electra, 
But to revenge her. _ 


ORESTES. 
See, my Pylades, 
She comes this way, perhaps, in fearch of me, 
PYLADES. 
Her ev'ry ſtep is watch'd ; you muſt not ſee her: 
Begone : and doubt not, I'll obſerve her well; 
The eyes of friendſhip ſeldom are deceiv'd. 


E 6 SCENE 


G6 ORESTES. 
daa od 4 


"SCENE j 


ELECTRA, 1P HIS A, PYLADES: 


ELECTRA. 
The villain hath eſeap'd me ; he avoids 
My-hated'ſght, and leaves me to my fate, 
To fruitleſs rage, and unavailing tears, 
Without the hope of vengeance : ſay, barbarian, 
T hou vile accomplice in his crimes, where went 
The murtherer, my tyrant, my new lord, 
(For ſo it ſeems Agiſthus has EET 
Where is he gone . 


PYLADEBS. 


To do the will of We 
In dutiful obedience to the gods; 
And well would uit become the Ley maid- 
To follow his example : fate oft times. 
Deceives the hearts of men, direCts in ſecret, 
And guides their wand'ring ſteps thro' paths un- 
Oftimes it ſinks us in the deep abyſs [known: 
Of mis'ry, and then raiſes us to joy; 
Binds us in chains, or lifts us to a throne, 
And gives us life mid*{ horrors, tombs, and death. 
Complain no more, but yield to thy new ſorrows ; 
Be patient, and be happy: fare thee well. 


SCENE 


0 * K T E A b 


8 0 E N E III. 
? ELECTR A, IPF-HISA.. 


ELECTRA 


He ſwells my rage to fury and deſpair, : 

Thinks he I'1l tamely bear theſe cruel inſults 2 
Cou'd not a father's and a brother's death. 

Fill up the meaſure of Electra's woes, 

But ſhe muſt bend beneath the vile aſſaſſin 

Of her Oreſtes; be a common ſlave 

To alF'the murth'rers of her hapleſs race? 
Thou dreadful ſword, wet with Oreſtes' blood;. 
Expos'd in triumph at the ſacred tomb; 

Thou execrable trophy, for a moment 

Thou did'ſt deceive me, but thou haſt inſulted 
The aſhes of- the dead; I'll make thee ſerve. 

A nobler purpoſe: * tho* ÆEgiſthus hides 

His guilty head, and with the queen in ſecret; 
Plans future crimes, and meditates deſtruction 5 
Still- we may find the murth'rer of Oreſtes: 
I cannot bathe me in the blood of both 

My tyrants, but of one at leaſt 110 ſoul 

Shall be reveng'd. 
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12 HIS A. 
I cannot blame the grief 


Which I partake ; but hear me, hear the voice 
Of 


$3 O R ES T E $ 
Of reaſon; ey'ry tongue ſpeaks of Oreſtes; 

They ſay, he lives, and the king's fears confirm it. 

' You ſaw Pammenes talking with this ſtranger + 

In ſecret, ſaw his ardent zeal. to ſerve 

And to attend him : think'ſt thous our beſt 

ſriend, | 

Our dare the good old e e'er 

Aſſociate with a murth'rer? never, never; 

He cou'd not be ſo baſe. 


ELECTRA, 


| He may, be . 10 
Or au; old age is eaſily deceiy'd : 
We are betray'd by all; I know we are: 
Did not the cruel ſtranger boaſt his deed? 
Did not Ægiſthus yield me up a victim? 
Was not Electra made the price of guilt, 
The murtherer's reward ? Oreſtes calls me 
To join him in the tomb: now then, my ſiſter, 
Ife er thou lov'ſt Electra, pity her a 
In her laſt moments ; bloody they muſt be, 
And terrible, Away ; inform thyſelf 
Touching Pammenes ; ſee if the aſſaſſin 
Be with the queen: ſhe flatters all my foes ; 
She heard unmov'd.the.murther of her ſon, 
And ſeem'd, O gods! a mother ſeem'd to ſhare 
The guilty tranſport; with her ſavage lord. 


bd-— 
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© that this fword eou'd reach him in ber artis, 
And pierce the traitor's heart ! PII do't. 
IP Hs A. = 


| | No more: 
Indeed you wrong her; for the fight of him 
Offends her: be not thus precipitate 
And raſh, Electra. I will to Pammenes, 
And talk with him: or I am much deceiv'd, 
Or by their ſilence they but mean to hide 
Some myſt'ry from us: your imprudent warmth- 
(Yet who wou'd not forgive it in the wretched?) 
Perhaps alarms them, and they wou'd conceal 
From you their purpoſe ; what it is, I know not: 
Pammenes ſeems to ſhun you, let me go 
And ſpeak to him; but do not, my Electra, 
Hazard a deed: thou wilt too late repent of. 


5 SCENE IV, 


E LECTRA. 

The ſubtle tyrants have gain'd o'er Pammenes; 

Old age is weak and fearful ; what can faith 

Or friendſhip do againſt the hand of pow's ? 

Henceforth Electra to herſelf alone 

Shall truſt her vengeance : tis Ag: hay 
hands, | 


Arm'd with deſpair, ſhall act with double Ups, 
Ariſe, 


90 Or N ES. T ES. 
Ariſe, ye Furies, leave your dark abode. 
For ſeats more guilty, and another hell; 
Open your dreary caverns, and receive 
Your victims; bring your flaming torches here, 
Daughters of Vengeance, arm yourſelves and me; 
Approach, with Death and Terror in your train; 
Oreſtes, Agamemnon, and Electra 
Invoke your aid: and Tow I they come, I ſee 
Their glitt'ring ſwords, and unappall'd behold. 
| them ; 
They are not half ſo dreadful as X'giſthus :. 
The murth*rer comes; and ſee, they throng 
around bim; 
Hell points him out, and. yields him to my ven- 
geance. 


S8 C E N. E V. 
ELECTRA, at the bottom of the ſtage. 
ORESTES, on the other fide at a diſtance from her, 


ORESTES. 

Where am 1? hither they directed me: 

O my dear country! and, thou fatal ſpot 
That gave me birth, thou great but guilty race 
Of Tantalus, for ever ſhall thy blood 

| Be wretched ? horror here on every ſide 
Surrounds me: wherefore am I puniſh'd thus? 
What have I done ?. why muſt Oreſtes ſuffer: 


* or his forefather's crimes ? 384+ 
ot EL E C- 


ORESTES os 
ELECTRA. 
. [Advancing a little from the bottom of the ſiage. 
What pow'r,with-holds me? 
1 cannot lift my arm againſt him; but 


I will go on. 


Methought I heard a voice: 
O my dear father, ever honour'd ſhade, 
Much injur'd Agamemnon, didſt thou groan ? 


ELECTRA. 

Juſt heav'n! durſt he pronounce that facred name? 
And ſee he weeps : can ſighs and penitence. 
F ind entrance here ? but what is his remorſe 
To the dire horrors that EleQra feels 

I she comes forward, .. 
He is alone ; now frike—die, Ard 
I cannot: 


OR ESTE 8. ö 
ey Gods! Electra, art Gon here 4 
inden and trembling : | 28 
E L E. O T R A. 
Bure thou art ſome god”. 
Who thus RR -me :——thou haſt ſlain "_ 
brother: . 
I wou'd have ta'en, 6 life for't, but the fword 3 
Dropp'd from my hand; thy genius hath prevail'd;_. 
I yield to:thee, and yy betray my brother. + — 


oRE S. 


QR EST IZ 8 
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ORESTES: 
| * him no Q-why am I reed — 
"ELECTRA. 


At fight of thee my reſolution dies, N 
And all is chang'd: cou'd- it be thou who fill d 
My ſoul with terror ? 
O R ESTES. 
Ol wou'd repay 
T WP precious tears with hazard of " life, 


1 "ELECTRA. 


2 1 heard thee ſpgak of Agamemnons. | 
O gentle youth, deceive me not, but ſpaak ; 
Far I had well nigh done a deſperate deed 5 

O ſhow me all the guilt of it [ explain | 

The myft'ry ; tell me. who thou. art. 


Oo R ES T E 8. 
fn Bat: abo! O lifter: 
of Jour: Orefes, fly FIRE me, avoid me. 
| 1 + BLECT RA. 
But wherefore | ſpeaks 
' QRESTES. 
No more: — I am— take heed 4 
They: ſee: us not together. 


EL E C. 


6 KES TE Ss. 35 
BLE C TRA. 

| Gracious heav'n! ' 

Thou ln my heart with terror, and with joy. 


oRESTES. 
O if thou lov'ſt thy brother 


ELEC TRA. : 
Love him! yes; 
And O in thee I hear a father's voice, 

And ſee his features ; nature hath unveil'd 
The myſt'ry: O be kind and ſpeak for her, 
Do not deny it; ſay thou art my brother: 
Thou art, I know thou art my dear Oreſtes ; 
How could a ſiſter ſeek thy precious life ? | 


On he. 


1 


ORESTES. [Embracing ber. 


Heav' n threats in vain, and nature will prevail: 
Electra is more pow riul than. the gods, 


ELEC TR A. 
The gods have giv'n a ſiſter to thy vows, 
And doſt thou fear thein wrath ? 


ORESTES, | 55 1 
Their cruel oh 


Wou'd have depriv'd me of my dear Electra, | 
And may 3 chaſtiſe a brother's weakneſs, 


E LE C- 


4 OR ES, T E 
3 E LE CT RA. 
Thy weakneſs there was virtue; O rejoice 
With me, Oreſtes; wherefore wou'd'ſt thou 
force me 
To that raſh act; it might have coſt thee dear- 


ORE STE. 8. 
I've broke my ſacred promiſe. | 


ELECTR& 

e 5. thy duty. 
ORESTE S. 
A ſecret truſted to me by the gods,. 


T drew it from thee ; 1 extorted it; 
Mine be the guilt ; an oath more ſacred far 
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My deſtiny, the oracles, the blood 
From whence I ſprung. 


ELECTR A. 

That blood henceforth ſhall flow 
In purer ſtreams; haſte then, and join with me. 
Fo ſcourge the guilty; oracles and gods 
Are all propitious to our great deſign, 
And the ſame pow'r that ſav'd, will guide Oreſtes. 


SCENE. 


Binds me to venggales : what haſt thou to fear R 


* 
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a8 E NE VL. 
ELECTRA, ORESTES, PYLADES, PAMMENES. 


ELECTRA. 
Rejoice with me, my Oy for I m_ found 

My dear Oreſtes, | 

PYLADES. [To Oreſtes. 
Haſt thou then reveal 'd 
The dang'rous ſecret? Could'ſt thou think 
O REST EsS. 
| If heav'n 
ExpeQs obedience, it muſt give us laws 

We can obey, 
ELECTRA. 

Can'ſt thou approach him thus 
Only for making poor Electra happy? 
Would'ſt thou adopt the cruel ſentiments 
Of perſecuting foes, and hide Oreſtes 
From my embraces? what unjuſt decree, 

What harſh commands— 


PYLADES. 
I meant to ſave him for thee, 
T he might live, and be thy great ayenger. # 


PAMMENES. 
Princeſs, thou know'ſt, in this deteſted place 
They watch thee nearly; ev'ry ſigh is heard, 
And 


K ORESTE SS 

And every motion carefully obſery'd : 

Thoſe private friends, whoſe humble ſtate eludes 

The tyrant's ſearch, adore this noble youth, 

And wou'd have ſerv'd him; ev*rything'sprepar'd; 

But thy imprudence now will hazard all, 

ELECTRA 

Did not Egiſthus give me to a hand, 

Stain'd, as he thought, with my Oreſtes* blood? 
| [To Oreſtes. 

Thou art my maſter ; I am bound to ſerve thee ; 

I will obey the tyrant; his commands, 

For once, are welcome, and the proſpect brightens 

On ev'ry ſide. 


PAMMENES. 

It may be clouded ſoon, 
Egiſthus is alarm'd, and we have cauſe 
To tremble ; if he but ſuſpects us, death 
Muſt be our portion, therefore let us part. 


PYLADES. [To Pammenes, 

Hence, good Pammenes, bring our friends to- 
gether, 

The hours are precious: haſte and finiſh ſoon 

Thy noble work; *tis time we ſhould appear, 

Andeelike ourſelves N 


SCENE 


— 
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., SCENE VII. 


AGISTHUS, CLYTEMNESTRA, ELECTRA, 
-ORESTES, PYLADES, Guards, 


AGISTHVUS. 


Slaves, execute your office, 
And bear theſe traitors to the dungeon, 


| Once 
There rul'd oer Argos thoſe who better knew 
The ES of hoſpitality. 


 PYLADES. 


Egiſthus, 
What is our crime? Inform us, and at leaft 
Reſpect this noble youth. 


AGISTHU. 8. 

| Away with chem 3 
Ve ſtand aghaſt, : as if ye fear'd to touch 
His ſacred perſon: hence, I ſay, take heed 


Ye diſobey me not : guards, drag them off, 

| ELECTRA 

O ſtay, barbarian, ſtay; for heav'n itſelf 

Pleads for their ſacred: lives—they tear them 
from me, 

O gods! , 


Ch 


K GIS. 
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0er 


EGISTHUS.. 


| Electra, tremble for thyſelf, 
Perfidious as thou art, and dread my wrath, 


SCENE VIII. 
ELECTRA, CLYTEMN ZASTRA. 
ELECTRA, 

O hear me, if thou art a mother, hear ; 

Let me recall thy former tenderneſs, 
Forgive my guilty rage, the ſad effect 

Of unexampled ſorrows; to complain, 

Is ſtill the mournful privilege of grief : 

Pity theſe wretched ſtrangers ; heav'n perhaps, 
Whoſe dreadful vengeance thou ſo long haſt fear d, 


May for their ſakes forgive the paſt offences; 


The pardon thou beſtow'ſt on them may plead 
For thee: O ſave them, ſave them. 


CLYTEMN ASTRA. 
| Why ſhoud'ſt thou 
Be thus ſollicitous? What int reſt prompts . 
Thy ardent zeals? 
E LE CTR A. 
Thou ſee'ſt, the gods protect them, 
Who ſav'd them from the ocean's boiſt'rous rage, 
And brought them here: heay'n gives them to 
thy care, | box © 
12% And 
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And will require them at thy hands to one, 

O ifthey knew'ſt him but they both are wretched; 

Are we in Argos, or at Tauris, where 

The cruel prieſteſs bids her altars ſmoke 

With ſtranger's blood? What muſt I do to ave. 
them ? 

Command, and I obey: to Plithenes 

You'd have me wedded; I ſubmit, tho? death 

Were far more welcome; lead me to his bed. 

CLYTEMNÆESTRA. 
Youmeantomock us: know ſt chou nots he's _— 


E LE C TRA. | 
Juſt heav'n! and hath Zegifthus loſt a K 


CLYTEMNASTRA, 
I ſee the joy that ſparkles in thy eyes; 
Thou'rt pleas'd to hear it. 


ELECTRA. 


No: I am too wretched) 


To be delighted with another's woe : 


I pity the unhappy, nor wou'd ſhed | 
The blood of innocence ; O fave the rangers! ! 
I aſk no more. | 


CLYTEMNASTRA. 


Away: I underſtand thee; _ 
And know thee but too well; thou haſt confirm'd 


Vol. III. F The 
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The king's ſuſpicions, and reveal'd the ſecret: 


One of theſe ſtrangers is—Oreſtes, 


ELECTRA, 
| Well, 
Suppoſe it were; ſuppoſe that gracious heav'n, 
In tender pity, had reſtor'd thy ſon 


\, CLYTEMNAEASTRA. 
O dreadful moment ! how am I to act? 


ELECTRA. 
Is it a doubt, and can'ſt thou heſitate ? 
Thy ſon! O heav'n ! think on his paſt misfortunes, 
Think on his merits ; but if ſtill thy mind 
Is doubtful, all is loſt : farewell Oreſtes, 


.CLYTEMNASTRA. 
I'm not in doubt; I am reſolv'd; ev'n thou, 


With all thy fury, can'ſt not change the -love, 
The tenderneſs I bear him: Iwill guard, 
Save, and protect him— he may puniſh me, 


Perhaps he will; I tremble at his name; 
No matter — I'm a mother ſtill, and love 
My children; thou may'ſt yet preſerve thy hate. 


EL ECT RA. 
No: I will fall ſubmiſſive at thy feet, 
And thank thy bounty: now, indulgent heav'n, 
| | Thy 


nr 
Thy mercy ſhines ſuperior to thy wrath : 

For thou haſt givin a mother to my vows, 
Chang'd her reſentful heart, and ſav'd Oreites, 


Exp or THE FouRxrH AcrT, 


ACT v. SCENE I. 


ELECTRA. 


Am forbid to enter here ; oppreſs'd 

With fears, in vain Ilift theſe hands to heav'n: 

Iphiſa comes not : but behold the gates oy 
Are open'd : ha! ſhe's here, I tremble, 


SCENE I. 


ELECTRA, 
Say, 

My dear Iphiſa, what have I to hope, 
Will Clytemneſtra dare to be a mother? 
Has ſhe the pow'r, has ſhe the will to make us 
Some poor amends for all the cruel evils | 
She has inflicted on us; cou'd ſhe e er- 
But ſhe's a ſlave to guilt, and to Ægiſthus: 

| F 2 5 I am 
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I am prepar d to hear the worſt; O ſpeak, 
Say, all is paſt, and we muſt die. 


12H ISA. 
I hope, 


And yet I fear: Zgiſthus hath receiy'd 

Some dark ſuggeſtions, but is doubtful fill, 

Whether Oreſtes is his pris'ner here, 

And Clytemnæſtra never nam'd her ſon : 

She ſeems to feel a mother's fondneſs for him, 

And, pierc'd with anguiſh, trembles for his life : 

She ſtruggles with herſelf, and fears alike 

To ſpeak or to be ſilent; ſtrives to ſoothe 

The tyrant's rage, and ſave them from his ven- 
geance : 

But ſhou'd Oreftes once be known, he dies, 


ELECTRA, 

O cruel thought ! perhaps when I implor'd 
My barb'rous mother, I deftroy'd Oreſtes ; 

Her grief will but enrage the fierce Ægiſthus; 
Nature is ever fatal here: I dread 
Her ſilence, and yet wou'd not have her ſpeak ; 
Dangers on ev'ry fide : but ſay, Iphiſa, 
What hath Pammenes done ? 
h IPHISA. 
9 — His feeble age 


Seems ſtrengthen'd by misfortune, and our dangers 
| But 
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But breathe new Tpirit o'er his ardent zeal 
To ſerve our cauſe ; he animates our friends 
With double vigour ; ev'n the ſervile throng, | 
That cringe around the tyrant's throne, begin 
To murmur at the name of great Oreſtes: 
Vet'rans, who ſerv'd beneath the father, burn 
With honeſt ardour to ſupport the ſon : 
Such pow'r have juſtice and the ſacred laws 
| Ofer mortal minds, howe'er by vice corrupted, 


ELECTRA. 
O that Electra cou'd inflame their ſouls 
With glowing virtue, breathe her own fierce ſpirit 
Into their timid hearts, and animate 
Their cold reſentment l wou'd I had but kann 
Ere he arriv'd on this deteſted ſhore, 
That my Oreſtes liv'd ! or that Pammenes— 


SCENE III. 


 EGISTHUS, CLYTEMNAESTRA, 
ELECTRA, IPHISA, Guards. 


AGISTHUS. 
Guards, ſeize that hoary traitor, 
And let him be confronted with thoſe ſtrangers 


Whom I have doom'd to death; he is their friend, 
| 73 And 


| 
| 


How dreadful was the ſnare which they had Jaid ! 


It be, for yet I know not, I'll be juſt, 


And confident, th” accomplice in their crimes : 


O, Clytemnæſtra, tis the curs'd Oreſtes, 
It muſt be he: do not deceive thyſelf, 

Do not defend him: O II ſee it all, 

It is too plain : alas! this urn contains 

The aſhes of my ſon : the murth'rers brought 
This fatal preſent to his weeping father, 


CLYTEMNASTRA, 
Can't thou believe 


E GIS T Hus. | 
I can; I muſt rely 
On the ſworn hatred *twixt th* unhappy children 
Of Atreus and Thyeſtes ; muſt believe 
The time, the place, the rage of fierce Electra, 
Iphiſa's tears, your undeſerv'd compaſſion, 
Your il]-tim'd pity for theſe baſe aſſaſſins; 
Oreſtes lives, and I have loſt my ſon! 
But I have caught him in the toils; whiche'er 


T'll ſacrifice the murth'rer to my ſon, 
And to his mother, 


CLYTEMNASTRA, 


Horrid ſacrifice | 
I muſt not ſee it. | 
1 A&A GI S- 
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AGISTHUS, 
Horrible to thee ? 


CLYTEMNASTRA. 


O yes; already blood enough hath flow'd 

In this ſad ſcene of ſlaughter : O *tis time 

To end the woes of Pelops' hapleſs race: 

If after all it ſhou'd not be Oreſtes, 

Woud'ſt thou, on dark ſuſpicion's vague report, 
Murther the innocent ? and if it be | 
Indeed my ſon, my lord, I muſt defend him, 
Muft gain his pardon at thy hands, or periſh. 


EGISTH Us. 
I cannot, dare not yield to thy requeſt; 
For thy own ſake I dare not ; thy fond pity 
May be thy ruin; all that melts thy heart 
To ſoft compaſſion, ſharpens mine to rage 
And fierce reſentment : one of them I know 
Muſt be Oreſtes, therefore both ſhall die; 
TI ought not ev'n to heſitate a moment: 
Guards, do your office, 


1 PHISA. 
O, my lord, behold me 
Low at your feet; muſt all our hapleſs race 


Thus humbly bend, thus ſupplicate in vain? 
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Electra, kneel with me, embrace his knees, 
Thy pride deſtroys us. 

ELECTRA. 

Can I ftoop fo low ? 
Shall I bring foul diſgrace on thee, my brother, 
And ignominy, and ſhame ? it ſhocks my ſoul; 
But I will ſuffer all to ſave Oreſtes, 

[Turning to Ægiſthut. 

Tf thou wilt ſave him, here I promiſe thee, 
(Not to forget my father's murther, that 
I never can, but) in reſpectful ſilence 
To pay thee homage, ſtill to live with thee 
A willing ſlave, let but my brother live. 


EGISTH Us. 
Thy brother dies, and thou ſhalt live a ſlave; 
My vengeance is complete : thy pride is humbled, 
And ſues in vain, 


CLYTEMNASTRA. 
Egiſthus, tis too much, 
To trample thus on the unhappy race 
Of him who was thy maſter once; away, 
Spite of thy rage, I will defend my ſon; 
Deaf as thou art to a fond ſiſter's pray'rs, 
A mother's may prevail: O think, my lord, 
Think on thy happy ſtate, above the reach 
Of adverſe fortune now, Oreſtes ne'er 


Can 
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Can hurt thee, and Electra bends ſubmiſſive 
Beneath thy pow'r, Iphiſa at thy feet; 
Can nothing move thee? I have gone too far 
Already with thee in the paths of guilt, 
And offer'd up a dreadful ſacrifice. 
Think'ſt thou I'll yield thee up my pureſt blood 
To glut thy rage ? Am I for ever doom'd 
To take a murth'rous huſband to my arms ? 
At Aulis one a lovely daughter flew, 
The other threatens to deſtroy my ſon 
Before my eyes, cloſe to his father's tomb: 
O rather let this fatal diadem, 
Hateful to Greece, and to myſelf a load 
Of mis'ry, fall with me, and be no more 
Remember'd! O Ægiſthus, well thou know'ſt, 
I lov'd thee, 'tis amongſt my blackeſt crimes, 
And ſtands the foremoſt ; but I love my children, 
And will defend them: gainſt thy arm uprais'd 
To ſhed their blood will life my vengeful hand, 
And blaſt thy purpoſe: tremble, for thou know'ſt 

me: | 

The bands are ſacred that united us, 
Thy int'reſt is moſt dear to Clytemnæſtra: 
Remember ſtill, Oreſtes is my ſon, 
And fear his mother, 


Fs 
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ELECTRA. 
You ſurpaſs my hopes. 
Surely a heart like thine cou'd ne'er be guilty : 
Go on, my honour'd mother, and revenge 
Your children, and your huſband, 


AGISTHUS. 
Slave, thou fill 'ſt 


The meaſure of thy crimes: gods ! ſhall Ægiſthus 
With-hold his vengeance for a woman's cries, 
For Agamemnon's widow, and her children ? 
Unhappy queen ! ſay, whom do'ſt thou accuſe ? 
Whom doſt thou plead for ? hear me and obey. 
Away with them to inſtant death, 


8 CEN E IV. 


AGISTHUS, CLYTEMNZESTRA, ELECTRA, 
IPHISA, DYMAS. 


DYMAS. 
| My lord ? 


 EGISTHUS. 
Thou ſeem'ſt diſorder d: what has happen'd ? 


Speak, 
DYMAS. 
Oreſtes is diſcover'd, 


IPHISA. 
Ha! where is he? 
* CLYTEM- 


CLYTEMNASTRA, 


My ſon ? 
ELECTRA. 


My brother ? 


EGISTHUS. 
Have you puniſh'd him 


As he deſerves ? 
| DYMAS. 


My lord, as yet he lives. 


AGISTHUS, 
And wherefore were my orders diſobey'd ? 


DYMAS, 
His friend and fellow-captive, Pylades, 
Pointed him out, and to the ſoldiers ſhew'd 
Great Agamemnon's ſon ; they ſeem'd much 
mov'd ; 
I dread the A IEG 


AGISTHUS. 
I muſt prevent it, 
For they ſhall die : who dares not to revenge me 
Shall feel my juſtice . Dymas, follow me: 
Stay thou and guard his liſters; I defy 
The blood of Agamemnon : from the father 
Of Pliſthenes, and great Thyeſtes' fon, _ 
What mortal, or what god, ſhall fave Oreſtes 5 
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CLYTEMNAZASTRA, ELECTRA, IPHISA, 


IPHISA, 
Fear not, but follow him; Electra, ſpeak, 
Exhort eur friends, and animate their zeal, 


ELECTRA. | 
[To Clytemnzſtra. 
O in the name of pow'rful nature, now 


Complete thy noble work; conduct us, fly=— 


CLYTEMNASTRA. 
You muſt not hence, the guards will not per- 

mit it: - 
Stay here, my children, and rely on me, 
On a fond mother, and a tender wife : 
Iwill perform the double taſk, and take 
Oreſtes and Ægiſthus to my care. 


SCENE VI. 
ELECTRA, IPHISA 


| IPHISA. 
Alas ! th' avenging god purſues us ſtill; 
Though ſhe defends Oreſtes, ſtill Ægiſthus 
Is at her heart; perhaps the tender cries 
Of pity and remorſe ſhall nought avail 
Againſt the tyrant; he is proud, revengeful, 
ON : | 25 Impla- 
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Implacable, and furious; who ſhall ſave 
If he condemns? we muſt ſubmit and die. 


ELECTRA, 

O that before my death I had not fall'n 
So low as to intreat him, to bely 
My honeſt heart, and ſupplicate the tyrant ! 
Deſpair and horror ſink me to the tomb 
With infamy and ſhame; my vain endeavours 
To fave Oreſtes, but urge on his fate, 
Where are thoſe boaſted friends Pammenes 

talk'd of, - 
Who, with fell rancour, and determin'd hate, 
Purſued Ægiſthus? Where thoſe vengeful gods 
Who hid Oreſtes from my ſight, uprais'd 
His righteous arm, and promis'd to ſupport him? 
Where are ye now, infernal goddeſſes, | 
Daughters of night, ye who ſo lately ſhook 
Your dreadful torches here? All nature once 
United ſeem'd to guard and to protect us, 
But all deſert us now, all court Ægiſthus, 
And men and gods, and heay'n and hell betray me. 


SCENE VII. 


ELECTRA, PYLADES, IPHISA; 


| ELECTRA. 
What ſay'ſt thou, Pylades? the deed is done? 
| P Y L A- 
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PYLADES. 
It is: Electra's free, and heav'n obey'd, 


ELECTRA. 
How ? 
PYLADES, 
Yes, Oreſtes reigns : he ſent me hither, 
IPHISA, 
Juſt gods ! 
| ELECTRA. 


Oreſtes ! is it poſlible ! 
J faint, I die with joy, 


PYLADES. 
Oreſtes lives, 
And has reveng'd the blood of innocence. 


ELECTRA. 

What wond'rous pow'r hath wrought this ſtrange 
event, 

PYLADES. 
His father's name, Electra's, and his own; 
His valour, and his virtue; our misfortunes, 
Juſtice and pity z and the pow'r that pleads 
In human hearts for wretchedneſs like thine, 
Pammenes, by the tyrant's order bound, 
Was led with us to death; in weeping crowds 
The people follow'd, and deplor'd our fate: 

| I ſaw 
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I ſaw their rage was equal to their fears, 
But the guards watch'd them cloſely : then 
Oreſtes | 
Cry'd, ſtrike ye ſlaves, and ſacrifice the laſt 
Of Argos' kings; ye dare not: when he ſpoke, 
On his fair front ſuch native majeſty 
And royal luſtre ſhone, we almoſt thought 
Great Agamemnon's ſpirit from the tomb 
Had ris'n, and came once more to bleſs mankind, 
I ſpoke, and friendſhip's happy voice prevail'd ; 
The people roſe, the ſoldiers ſtood aghaſt, 
And dropp'd th' uplifted falchions from their 
hands ; | 
The crowd encircled us, and deſp'rate love 
With friendſhip join'd, fought nobly for Oreſtes; 
The joyful people bore him off in triumph : 
ÆEgiſthus flew to ſeize his deſtin'd prey, 
And in the ſlave he meant to puniſh, found 
A conqu'ror 2: pleas'd I ſaw his humbled pride: 
His friends deſerted, and his guards betray'd him: 
Th' inſulting people triumph'd in his fall. 
O glorious day! O all diſcerning juſtice |! 
Ægiſthus wears the chains that bound Oreſtes; 
The queen alone attends, protects, and ſaves him 
From the mad crowd, that preſs tumultuous on, 
Big with revenge, and thirſting for his blood; 
Whilſt Clytemnaſica holds him in her arms, 
And 
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And ſhields him from their rage, implores Oreſtes 
To ſave her huſband : he reſpe&s her fill, 
Fulfills the duties of a ſon and brother : 

Safe from the foe you will behold him ſoon 
Triumphant here, a conqu'ror and a king, 


IPHIS A. 
Let us away, to greet the lov'd Oreſtes, 
And comfort our afflicted mother. 


ELECTRA, 

Gods! 

What unexpected bliſs! O Pylades, 
Thou beſt of friends, thou kind protector, haſte, 


Let us begone. 


PYLADES 
[To his attendants, 


Take off thoſe ſhameful bonds ; 
[They take off her chains. 

Fall from her hands, ye chains, for they were 

7.— made 
To wield a ſceptre. 

SCENE VIII. 

ELECTRA, IPHISA, PYLADES, PAMMENES, 

; ELECTRA. 
2 O Pammenes, where, 
Where's my Oreſtes, my deliverer? 


Why comes he not ? | 
PA M- 
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PAMMEN ERES. 
This is a dreadful moment, 
And full of terror, for his father's ſpirit 
Demands a ſacrifice, and juſtice waits 
To pay it, ſo hath heav'n decreed : this tomb 
Muſt be the altar where the victim's blood 
Shall ſoon be ſhed; that ſacred duty done, 
He will attend thee ; but thou muſt not ſee 
A ſight ſo terrible: thou know'ſt the laws 
Of Argos ſuffer not thy ſpotleſs hands 
To join with his ere the appointed time, 


IPHISA, 


But ſay, Pammenes, what of Clytemnzſtra} 
How acts ſhe in this dreadful criſis ? 


PAMMENES, 

Vainly 
She deprecates the wrath of fierce Oreſtes, 
And ſtrives to ſave Ægiſthus; kneels for pardon, 
And craves the boon ſhe never will obtain: 
Meantime the Furies, deaf to her intreaties, 
And thirſting for the cruel murth'rer's blood, 
T3008 round Oreſtes, and demand his life, 


IPHISA, 


O may this day of terror be a day 


Of pardon and forgiveneſs ; may it finiſh 
The 
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The cruel woes of our unhappy race 
Hark, Pylades! Electra, heard ye not 
A dreadful groan ? 


ELECTRA, 
My mother's ſure. 


PAMMENES. 
Tis ſhe, 


CLYTEMNEASTRA {Behind the ſcenes, 
O ſpare me! 


IPHISA, 
Heav'n! 
CLYTEMNE STRA. [Behind the Scenes, 
My ſon! 
ELECTRA, 
He kills Ægiſthus. 
O hear her not, Oreſtes, but go on, 
Revenge, revenge, diſſolve the horrid tie, 
And ſacrifice the murth*rer in her arms: 
Strike deep. 
CLYTEMNASTRA. | 
My ſon! O, thou haſt flain thy mother. 
* PYLADES. 
O cruel fate! 
IPHISA. 
O guilt ! 
EE E C- 
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ELECT RA. 

O wretched brother! 
Crimes puniſh crimes ; for ever be this day 
Lamented by us 


S CEN E IX, 
To them ORE S T Es. 


ORESTES, 
Open wide thou earth, 
And ſwallow me: O Clytemnæſtra, Atreus, 
And Tantalus, I come, I follow you | 
To Erebus, a part'ner in your crimes, 
To ſhare your tortures, 


ELECTRA. 
O what haſt thou 3 
O REST ES. 
She ſtrove to ſave him, and I ſmote them both 
I can no more 
ELECTRA. 


She fell then by thy hand ! 
O dreadful ftroke ! and coud'ſt thou 


ORESTES. 


*T was not I; 


'Twas not Oreſtes; ſome malignant pow'r. 
Guided 
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Guided my hand, the hateful inſtrument 

Of heay'n's eternal wrath: Oreſtes lives 
But to be wretched : baniſh'd from my country, 
When my dear father fell, my mother flain, 
And by my hand; an exile from the world, 
Bereft of parents, country, fortune, friends, 
Now muſt I wander: all is loſt to me. 

O thou bright orb, thou ever glorious ſun, 
Shocked at our crimes, and Atreus's horrid feaſt, 
Thou didſt withdraw thy beams, and yet thou 
On me!] O wherefore in eternal night [ſhin'ſt 
Doſt thou not bury all? O tyrant gods, 
Mercileſs pow'rs, who puniſh'd me with guilt 
Yourſelves commanded, O for what new crime 
Am I reſerv'd? ſpeak—ye pronounce the name 
Of Tauris, there I ſeek the murth'rous prieſteſs, 
Who offers blood alone to th' angry gods, 

To gods leſs cruel, leſs unjuſt than you. 


ELECTRA. 

Stay, and conjure their juſtice and their hate, 
PYLADES. 

Where'er the gods may lead, thy Pylades 

Shall follow ftill, and friendſhip triumph o'er 

The woes of mortals, and the wrath of heav'n. 
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To the Edition lad in 1735. 


T is pretty extraordinary, that this comedy 
1 ſhould never yet have made its appearance in 
print, as it is now almoſt two years ſince it wasfirſt 
E play'd, and ran about thirty nights: as the author 
Jof it was not known, it has hitherto been attributed 
to ſeveral perſons of the firſt character; but it was 
Lindiſputably written by Mr. de Voltaire, though the 
ſtile of the Henriade and Alira are ſo extremely dif- 
ferent from the ſtile of this, that we cannot eaſily 
onceive them to be the product of the ſame pen. 

In his name we have here preſented it to the 
public, as the firſt comedy ever written in verſes 
con- 
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conſiſting of five feet“; a novelty which may 
perhaps induce other authors to make uſe of this 
meaſure: it will at leaſt be productive of variety 
on the French theatre, and whoever gives us 
new pleaſures, has always a right to a favour- 
able reception, 5 | 

If comedy ſhould be an exact repreſenta- 
tion of manners, this piece has ſufficient merit 
to recommend it; we ſee in the Prodigal a 
mixture of the ſerious and pleaſant; the comic, 
and the affecting: thus the life of man itſelf is 
always checquered, and ſometimes even a fingle 
incident will produce all theſe contraſts, No- 
thing more common than a family, wherein the 


——_— 


It is aſtoniſhing that it ſhould ever enter into the head of a 
Dramatic writer to put his cemedies into rhyme ; but it is Nill 
more aſtoniſhing that the ſenfible and ingenious Voltaire ſhould 
adopt a cuſtom fo ridiculous: the confining his verſes to five 
feet has certainly nothing but the noveley to recommend it ; 
they e even perhaps more faulty zhan if they had fifteen, by 
the quicker return of the ſame ſounds to our ear, What plea- 
ſure a French author, or a French audience, might take in 
them, we cannot pretend to determine; but they are certainly 
very perpicxing to the trapſlator, who finds it extremely diffi- 
cult to reduce poetic language, and high flown metaphors, to 
eaſy and familiar dialogue, without departing oo much from 
the original. The Engliſh reader will frequently, I am afraid, 
meet with a iffneſs of ſtyle in this comedy, which, with all 
the pains I have taken, it was impoſſible to avoid: add to this, 
that the namas of Fierenfat, Liſe, Martha, &c. ſound but un- 
coutbly to us; and to change them, was a liberty which I 
thought a tranſlator had no right to take, 
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father grumbles, the daughter, who is in love, 
whimpers, the ſon laughs at them both, and 
the relations take different parts as it happens 
to ſuit their inclinations; we often make a joke 
of that in one room, which we ery at in the 
next: nay, the ſanie per-ſon has often laughed 
and cried at the ſame thing within a quarter of 
an hour. | 

A certain lady of calkich, being one day at 
the bedſide of her daughter, who lay dangerouſ- 
ly ih, with all the family about her, burſt into 
a flood of tears, and cried out, O my God,' my God, 
reſtore me my dear daughter, and take all my other 
children : a gentleman who had married one of 
her daughters, came up to her immediately, ahd 
taking her by the ſleeve, Pray, madam, ſays he, 
do you include your ſons in law ? The arch dryneſs 
with which he ſpoke theſe words had fuch an ef- 
fect on the afflicted lady, that ſhe burſt into a 
loud laugh, and went out; the company fol- 


lowed her and laughed too; and the ſick per- 


fon, as ſoon as ſhe heard the cauſe of their mirth, 
Jaughed more heartily than all the reſt, + ' 
We do not mean to infer from this, that every 
comedy ſhould have ſome ſcenes of humour and' 
drollery, and others ſerious and affecting: there 
ke I. _ ads. * SS: are 
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5 1 
are a great many good pieces where there ts 
nothing but gaiety, others entirely ſerious ; 
others where they are mixed, and others where 
the tender and pathetic are carried ſo far as to 
produce tears, Neither of theſe different ſpe- 
cies -ſhould be excluded from the ſtage, and if 
I was to be aſked, which is the beſt of them, 
I ſhould ſay, that which was beſt executed, 

It would perhaps be agreeable to the preſent 
taſte for reaſoning, and not unſuitable to this 
occaſion, to examine here, what kind of plea- 
ſantry that is, which makes us laugh in a come- 
dy. The cauſe of laughter is one of thofe 
things which are eaſier felt than expreſſed : the 
admirable Moliere, Regnard, who is ſometimes al- 
moſt as admirable as Moliere, and the authors of 
ſeveral excellent petites pieces, have contented 
themſelves with raiſing this pleaſing ſenſation, 
without explaining to us the reaſons of it, or 
telling their ſecret. | 

I have obſerved, with regard to the ſtage, 
that violent peals of univerſal laughter ſeldom 
riſe but from ſome miftate. Mercury taken 
for Sofa 3 Menechmes for his brother; Criſpin 
making his own will under the name of old 
maſter Geronte ; Valere talking to Harpagon of 
the beauty of his daughter, whilſt Harpagon 
ima- 
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imagines he is talking of the beauty of his 


ſtrong box; Pourceaugnac, when they feel his 


pulſe, and want to make him paſs for a madman: 
in a word, miſtakes of this kind are generally 
the only things that excite laughter: Harle- 


quin ſeldom raiſes a ſmile, except when he 


makes ſome blunder z and this accounts for the 
propriety of the name of Balonrd, uſually given 
to him, 

There are a great many other ſpecies of the 
comic, and pleaſantries, that cauſe a different 
ſort of entertainment; but I never ſaw what 
we call laughing from the bottom of one's ſoul; 
either on the ſtage, or in company, except in 
caſes nearly reſembling thoſe which I juſt now 
mentioned: there are ſeveral ridiculous charac- 
ters which pleaſe, without cauſing that immo- 
derate laughter of joy. Triſhtin and Vadius, for 


example, are of this kind: the Game/ter, and 


the Grumbler likewiſe, give an inexpreſſible plea- 
ſure, but never cauſe any burſts of laughter. 
There are beſides other characters of ridie 
cule, that have in them a mixture of vice, 
which we love to ſee well painted, though they 
only give us a ſerious pleaſure: a bad man 


will never make us laugh, becauſe laughter 
always ariſes from a gaiety of diſpoſition, abſo- 
G 2 lately 


6 
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lately incompatable with contempt and indig- 
nation: it is true, indeed, we laugh at Tartuffe, 
but not at bis hypocrify,; it is at the miſtake of 
the good old gentleman who takes him for a 
Faint: the hypocriſy ance diſcovered, we laugh 
no longer, but feel very different impreſſions, 
One might eaſily trace the ſpring of every 
other ſentiment, and ſhew the cauſe of gaiety, 


_ curioſity, intereſt, emotion, and tears. It would 


be a proper employment for ſome of our dra- 
matic authors to Jay open theſe ſecret ſprings, 
as they are the perſons who put them in mo- 


tion: but they a are too 'buly 1 in moving the paſ- 


ſions, to find time for an examination into them: 

"they know, that one ſentiment is worth a hun- 
dred definitions, and I am too much of their 
opinion to prefix a treatiſe of philoſophy to a 
dramatic performance : I ſhall content myſelf 
with only inſiſting a little on the neceſſity we 
are under of having ſomething new. If we had 
neyer brought any thing into the tragic ſcene 
but the Roman grandeur, it would have grown 
at leaſt very diſguſtful ; 3 and if our heroes had 


| breathed! nothing but love and tenderneſs, we 


ſhould by this time haye been heartily ſick of 
them; 


Oe 
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O imitatores ſervum pecus ! 


The works which we have ſeen ſince the times of- 
Corneille, Moliere, Racine, Quinault, Lulli, and le 
Brun, ſeem to me all of them to have ſomething 
new and original, which has faved them from 
contempt and. oblivion : once more therefore [I 
repeat it, every ſpecies is good, but that which 
tires us: we ſhould never therefore ſay, ſuch a 
piece of muſic did not ſucceed, ſuch a picture 
was not agreeable, ſuch a play was damned, be- 
cauſe it was of a new kind; but ſuch or ſuch a 
thing failed, becauſe it was really good, for no- 
thing. 127 4 
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DRAMATIS PERSONA, 


Old EvUPHEMON., 

Young Euphemon. 

FisraNnFAT, Preſident of Cognac, ſecond ſon of 
Euphemon. 

Rowpon, a Citizen of Cognac, 

Lisk, Daughter of Rondon, 

MAR THA, Chambermaid to Liſe, 

JAsuix, Valet to young Euphemonz | 


Scene, Co Ae. 


T2 77-0 los ads i © he 03 
EUPHEMON, RONDON. 


RONDON. 

ME, come, chear wp, my old melancholy 
friend, how happy will it make me to ſee 

you merry again | and merry we will be: what 
A pleaſure it is to think my daughter will revive 
your drooping family! But this ſame ſon of 
our's, this maſter Fierenfat, ſeems to me to be- 
have Nader in the affair. 


EUPHEMON,. 
How fo! 
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IE | | | * 
puff -d up with his Preſidentſhip, he makes 
love by weight and meaſure: a young fellow 
putting on the grey- beard, and dictating to us 
like a Cato, is, in my opinion, a mighty ridi- 
culous animal; I would prefer a fool to a cox- 
comb at any time: in ſhort, brother, he is too 

proud, and ſelf-ſufficient, 

EUPHEMON, 
And Tet me tell you, brother, you are a little 
n. | | 


"ROND ON. 7. 1 
I can't help. it; 'tis my nature: 1 love truth, 


I love to hear it, and Llove to ſpeak it: I love 
now and then to reprove my ſon-in- law, to rate 
him for his coxcomical- -pedantie airs. To be 
ſure, you acted like a wiſe father, to turn your 
eldeſt ſon out of doors ; that gameſter, that 
wild  rake-helly. profligate, to make room fot 
this prudent younger brother; to: place all. your 
hopes on this promiſing youth, and buy a pre- 
ſidentſhip for him. O 'twas a wiſe act no doubt: 
but the moment he became Mr. Preſident, by my 
troth, he: was eſtuff d up with vanity; and; imper- 
tinence : he goes like cloek- work, walks and 
talks in time, and ſays he has a great deal more 


wit than I have; who, you know, brother, 


have a eat deal more than you: he is — 
E UPH E- 
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 EBUPHEMON. 
"Nay, nay, what a ſtrange bumour this is 
muſt you always . 
RONDO. 

Well, well, no matter; what does it Gendfs ? 
all theſe faults are nothing when people are rich : 
he is, as I was going, to ſay, covetous, and 
every covetous man is wiſe: Oꝰ tis an excellent 
vice for a huſband, a. moſt delightful vice, 
Come, come, this very day he.muſt be my ſon- 
in-law, Liſe-ſhall be his: it only remains now, 
my dear ſorrowful friend, that you make over all 
your goods and chattels, hereditary or acquired, 
preſent and future, to your ſon, only reſerving to 
yourſelf a moderate income : let every thing be 
ſign'd and ſeal'd as ſoon. as poſſible, that this 
ſame young gentleman of your's may. throw a- 
good fortune into our laps, without which my 
daughter. wil moſt certainly look. another Way 


for a huſband. 
EUPHEM ON. 
I. have promis'd you, Sir, and Iwill keep my 


word: yes, Fierenfat ſhall-, have every thing J 
am. poſſeſs d of: the ſad remainder of my 

happy life ſhall glide. away ſilently in- bone di. 
ſtant retreat: but I cannot help wiſhing that 
one, for whom I defign my all, was leſs eager 
to enjoy it:: J have ſeen the mad debauchery of 
1 e , 92. 10008 
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one ſon, and now behold with concern the foul 
of the other devoted to intereſt. 


ROND ON. 

So much the better, man, ſo much the better. 

EUPHEMON. 

O my dear friend, I was born to be an un- 
fortunate father, 
TO RONDON. 

Let me have none of your lamentation, your 
ſighs, and your groans : what! do you want 
your eldeſt hopeful to come back, that prodigal 
ſpendthrift, to ſpoil all our pleaſure at once, 
and drop in like a tronble=fealt on the day of 
marriage? 

x EUPHEMON, 

No, no. | 848 

RONDON. 

Wou'd you have him come, and fwear the 
houſe down? 
| EUPHEMON, 

No. of | - 

RONDON. 

Beat you, and run away with my daughter, 

with my dear Liſe ; my Liſe, who | 


EUPHEMON. 


Long may that charming maid be preſery 'd 


from ſuch wicked fellows] 
R O Ne 
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RONDON, rt 

Do you want bim to come again to plunder 
his father? Do you want to give him your 
eſtate ? : | | | 12 
E UPHE MON. 

No, no: his brother ſhall have it all. 

ROND.ON.- 
Ay or my daughter will have none of him, 


_ EUPHEMON. 

To day he ſhall have. Liſe, and all my for- 
tune: his brother will have nothing of me but 
the anger of a father, whom be has grievouſly . 
_ Injured : be bas deſerved my hatred; an unna- 


tural boy | 
RONDO N. 


Indeed you bore with him too longs. the other - 
at leaſt. has ated with - diſcretion ; but as for 
him, he was a profligate: my God, what a 
libertine ]! Don't you rememher, ba!. ha! that 
was a droll trick enough, when he: robb'd you 
of. your cleaths, horſes, linen, and moveables, 
to equip his little Jeurdain, who left him the 
very next morning. Many ua time. have 1 
laugh'd at that, I on. | 

_ . . EUPHEMON:- 
O-! what pleaſure can you find in repeating 


my misfortunes ? 
df 8e Ra. 
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ROND 0 N. 
And then his ſtaking twenty rouleaus upon an 
ace; O dear! O dear! \ 
| EUPHE MON 
Have done with this. 5 
ROND ON. 


Don't you remember, when he was to have 


been betroth'd to my little Liſe, in the face of 


the church, where he had hid himſelf, and upon 


-whoſe account too 2 — the debauch'd rogue! 


EUPHEM ON.. 


Spare me the remembrance, good Rondon; of 
theſe unhappy circumſtances, that only, ſet his 
conduct in the worſt light: am I not alrea- 


dy unfortunate enough? I left my own houſe, 


the place oſ my nativity, on purpoſe to remove 
as far as, poſſible from my thoughts the memory 
of a misfortune, which, whenever it recurs, 
diſtracts me. Your buſineſs led you to this 
place; we have enter'd into a connection with, 
and friendſhip for each other; let me entreat 


you, Rondon, make the proper uſe of it. You 


are always repeating truths of ſome kind or 


other; but let me tell 2 truth is not always 
. agreeable, af: 


R ONDON.. + 
Walk well, it is agregd ; 3 1 ſay no more; 1 "i 
pardon z 


ww 9 
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pardon 3 but ſure the-deviÞ was in you, when 


you knew his violent temper, to make a ſoldier 


of him. ; 
LA eier BUPHEMON,\ 


Again * 5992857 
R 0 NP 0 N. 
6 Forgive me, hut really you ought——. v 
'EBUFHEMON. 


Ss T1 knees; 1 know. I ought: to forget every 

thing but my youngeſt ſon, and his, marriage: 
but tell me, 'fincerely, Rondon, think you he 
has been able to gain your daughter's heart? 

ROND ON. f 

O no doubt of it: my girl is a girl of ho- 
nour, and will be obedient to her father! if I 
tell her ſhe muſt fall- in love, her little docile 
heart, which I can turn and wind juſt as I pleaſe, 
falls in love immediately, without any arguing 
about the matter: I e een manage her, 


Ti warrant you. 
' hams ee ſome doubts e 


her obedience; in this affair, and am greatly 
miſtaken if ſhe anſwers. your expectation: my 
eldeſt ſon had a place in her affections: I know 
how ſtrong the firſt impreſſions of love are upon 
a tender heart; they are not worn out in a 
4 Indeed, my friend, they are · not. * 

| R 0 N- 
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NON DON. 
Nanſeofe; .noaſeaſe. 


E UP H EM ON. 

Say what you pleaſe, that wild fellow knew. 
howto be agreeable. 

RON DON. 

Not be indeed: he was nobody: a poor 

creature ; no, no: never you fear that: after 

his behaviour to you, I bade my daughter never 

to think of him any more: therefore ſet your 

heart at reſt. When I ſay no, who ſhall: dare 

to ſay yes? But you ſhall ſee, here ſhe. comes. 


F 


EUPHEMON, RONDON, LISE, MARTHA. 
| RON DON. 1 det : 

Come .hither, my dear: this day, my dear, is 
a grand holiday for you, I'm ſure; for this day 
I intend to give yau-a huſband.; now tell me, 
my little Life, be he old or young, handſome 
or ugly, grave or gay, rich or poor, ſhall not 
you have the ſtrongeſt deſire to pleaſe him? have 
not you already, an inelination for him ! ate 
not you in love with him | 
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LIS E. 
* Sir. | 
n ar RON DON. 
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 BUPHEMON. | 

0 hol my liege: why your power is a little 

on the decline. What is become of your de- 


ſpotic authority! 
RON DON. 
Ha ! bow is this] what, after all 1 aid to 


you, have you no paſſion for your future 
huſband? no inclination? no 
LIS E. 
None in the leaſt, Sir. | 
| RONDO. | 
Don't you know your duty obliges you to give 
him your whole heart ? 
LISE.. 
No, Sir; I tell you, no. I know, Sir, how 
far a heart, obedient to the dictates of virtue, is 
oblig'd by the ſolemn. tie of marriage. I know, 


Fir, it is a wife's duty to make herſelf as amiable 


as poſſible, and to endeavour to deſerve a huſ- 


band's tendernefs ; to make amends by goodnefs 


what ſhe wants in beauty; abroad to be diſcreet 
and prudent; at home, affable and agreeable ; 
but, as for love, tis quite another thing: it 
will not endure flavery: inclination can never 
be forc'd, therefore never attempt it: to my 
huſband 1 hall yield up every thing—but my 


heart, and that he muſt deſerve before he can 


poſſeſs it: depend upon it, that heart will ne- 
ver 
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ver be taught to love by the command of a 


father; no, nor be argued into it by reaſon, 


nor frighten'd into it by a lawyer. 
 EUPHEMON: 


In my opinion, the gitl talks ſenſibly, and I 


approve the juſtice of her argument: my fon, I 


hope, will endeavour to make himſelf worthy of 


a. heart ſo noble and generous. 
RONDON. 5 
Hold your tongue, you old doating flatterer, 
you corrupter of youth: without your encou- 
ragement, the. girl would never have thought of 


prating to me in this ridiculous manner. 
[To Life, 


Hark ye, Miſs, I have provided you a huſ- 
band, perhaps he may have a little of the cox- 
comb, and. take upon him rather too much; 


but it is. my buſineſs to correct my ſon- in law, 


and your's to take him, ſuch. as;he is: to love 
one another as, well as you can, and obey me 
in every thing; that's. all you have to do. And 
now, brother, let us go ſign and ſeal with my 
ſcrivener, who. will give us a hundred. words 


where four would be; ſufficient :.. come, let us, 


away, and rattle the old, brawler then will 1 


come back, and ſcold my ſon, and your. daugh- 
r and RIG 77, | 
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4 EUPHEM ON. 12 
Might well r. come along. 


KELL 


8 c E N E Ut. 
EIS E, MARTHA. ' 


"MARTHA. 
My god! what anodd mixture ĩt is how ſtrange- 
V the old gentleman” jumbles his ideas together} | 


L IS E. 10 
1 am his daughter ſtill; and his odd bomben | 


after all, don't alter the goodneſs of his heart, 


Under this violence of paſſion, and air of re- 
ſentment, he has ill the ſoul of a father; nay, 
ſometimes, even in the midſt; of his freaks, and 
whilſt hei is ſcolding me, he will take my advice: 
to be ſure, when he finds fault with the huſband: 
he has provided for me, and tells me of the 
hazard I run in fuch a marriage, he is but too: 
much in the right: but When, at the ſame 
time, he lays his commands on me to love him 


then indeed he is moſt miſerably wrong. 


MART HA. 

How is it poſſible you ſhould ever Jore this 
Monſ. F. jerepfat ? I'd ſooner, marry an old ſol- 
dier, that ſwears, gets drunk, beats his wife, 
and yet loves her, than a coxcomb of the long. 


robe, fond of nobody but himſelf; who, with. 
a grave 
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a grave tone and- pedantic air, talks to his wife 
as if he was examining her in a court of juſtice , 
a peacock that's always looking at his own tail, 
who bridles under his band, and admires him- 
ſelf ; a wretch who has even more covetouſneſi 
than pride, and makes. love to you as he counts. 
out his . | 


Thou baſt 1 him to che life; but what: 
can I do? I muſt ſubmit, to this marriage: we 
are not the diſpoſers of our own fate: my 
parents, my fortune, my age, all, conſpire to 
force me into thie bonds of wedlock. This Fier- 
enfat, in ſpite of my diſlike of him, is the only 
man here who: can be my huſband ; he is the 
ſon of my father's friend, and, I can't. poſſibly 
fake him off. Alas l how- few hearts: are be- 
ſtow'd according to our own inclinations l I 
muſt yield: time and patience perhaps may con- 
quer my diſguſt of him; I. may reconcile myſell 
to the yoke, and come at laſk: to paſs over his 
faults as Ido mD Oven. 


M K. RT H A 1 

Mighty well refolv*d'i indeed, my- beautiful and 
diſcreet miſtreſs ; but your heart, I am afraid, 
is not quite ſo open.— 0 if I dar'd but you. 
have ſorbade mt ever mentioning— 1 
n f LISE. 
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Whom 
MART HA. 

Euphemon, who, ſpite of all his vices, Eknow, 
had once an int'reſt in your heart; who lov'd. 
you, 

LISE. 
O never, never: mention no more a name 
which [ deteſt, 
MARTHA. [Going off. 


wen, well, L ſay no more about him, 


LIS E. {Pulling her back; 

It is true, his youth did for-a little time be - 
tray me into a tenderneſs for bim; but was he 
form'd to make a virtuous woman happy? 


MARTHA. [Golngs. 
4 dangerous fool indeed, madam. 8 | 
* * oe « SS .; [Pulting her back. 


He met with too many corrupters to lead him | 
aftray, unhappy youth! he took his round of 
pleaſures, but knew little, I believe, of love, 


| MARTHA, 

And yet there was a time when you tend ta. 
think you had caught him in the toils, 

. 
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| LLS E. 

If he had really lov'd, it might have reform'd 
him; for, believe me, a real paſſion without diſ. 
guiſe, is the - beſt curb on vice; and. he who 
feels it, either is a worthy man, or ſoon will be 


ſo: but Euphemon deſpis'd his miſtreſs, left. 
love and tenderneſs for folly and debauchery, 


Thoſe worthleſs villains, who pretended to be 
his friends, and drew him into the ſnare, after 


having exhauſted all his mother's fortune, __ 


his unhappy father, and Jaid it upon. him : 
complete his miſery, thoſe vile ſeducers took i 
away from his father's. protection, and ſnatch'd 


him from me: hid him forever from theſe eyes, 
which, bath d. in tears, fill lament his vices and 
| his charms, I think no more about bim, 


MARTHA, 
His brother, it ſeems, ſucceedt to his fortunes, 
and is to marry you; more's the pity, I ſay; 


tother had a fine face, fair hair, a good leg, donc d 


n _ well, in ſhort, was born for loye, _ , 


LIS E. 
What are you talking of? 


MARTHA. 


Even in the midſt of all his freaks and follies, 


all his ſtrange conduct, one might ſee a fond of 


bogour | in his heart, 
Sd Sa LIS E. 
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1 LIS E. 14 
T here was; he ſeem'd form'd for virtue, 


MARTHA. n 
Don't think, madam, I mean to flatter bie: : 
but, to do him juſtice, he was not mean, nor 
ſervile ; no railer, no ſharper, no lier, 


LISE. 
No, but——_ | 
| MARTHA, 
e here comes his brother. 
LIS E. 


Nay : we muſt ſtay now, it is too late to pet off. 


S CE N "Brea | SIE 

\LISE, MARTHA, FIERENFAT the Preſident, 

FIEREN FAT. 

To be ſure, madam, this e of for- 
tune muſt make the match more agreeable: in- 
ereaſe of riches is increaſe of happineſs, and, 
as I iy ſay, the very ſoul of houſe- -keeping : * 
fortune, honour, and dignity, will not be want= 
ing to the wife of Monſ. Fierenfat, At Cognac, 
madam, , you will have the precedency of the 
firſt ladies of the beau-monde ; let me tell you, 
madam, no little ſatisfaction; you will hear 


them whiſpering as you go along, there ſhe goes, 


madame la Prekidente ; really, madam, when 
1 re- 
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I reflect upon my rank, my riches, the privileges 
of my high office, and all the good qualities [ 
poſſeſs, altogether with my right of elderſhip, 
which will be made over to me, I affure you, 
madam, I pay you no ſmall compliment, 


MARTHA 

Now, for my part, I am of another opinion; 
always to be talking of your quality, your rank; 
and your riches, is extremely ridiculous: a Mi- 
das and Narciſſus at once, blown up with pride, 
and contracted with avarice; always looking at 
yourſelf and your money; a petit-maitre with 
a band on; the moſt unnatural of all human 
creatures: a young coxcomb may paſs off, but 
a young miſer iS—a. monſter, 


FIERENFAT, 

I believe, ſweet-heart, it is not you whom [ 
am to marry to-day, but this lady ; thgrefore, 
you will pleaſe, madam, to trouble your head 
no more about us; ſilence will become you beſt, 

{Turning to Life, 

You, madam, I hope, who in an hour or 
two are to be my wife, will, 1 hope, favour me 
ſo far as, before night, to diſmiſs this bluſter- 
ing body-guard of your's, who makes uſe of a 
chamber- 


L 
[ 
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chamber- maid's privilege to give a looſe to her 
impertinence: but I wou'd have her know Þ am 
not a preſident for nothing, and may, perhaps, 
lock her up for her own good, 
MARTHA, [To Liſe, 
Speak to him, madam, and defend me: if he 
locks me up, he * lock you up too, for aught 
1 know. 


Lis k. | [Afide. 
1 wiſh he does not, indeed. 
M A R T HA. 
Speak to him then, and don't mutter. 
LIS E. 
n What can I ſay to him! 
t MARTHA 
Abuſe him. | 
LIS E. 
No: I'll reaſon with him. 
I MART HA. 


, That will never do, take my word for its 
d vother's the better you 


s C E N E Vi. 
| RONDON.to LISE, &. 


. 8 ee, pleaſant Air An 
: + FIERRNE AT. 
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90 5 © RONDON- a 
* FG ſpall bear. As I . to your 
old gentleman with the parchments, I met him 
at the foot of this rock, talking with a traveller 
who had 2 lit out of a coach. 
: LIS E. 
A young traveller) 
F RONDON,. 
No: a toothleſs old fellow leaning on a crutch, 
I obſerv'd them rubbing their grey beards againſt 
each other for ſome time, ſbrugging up their 
| hump-backs, and fighing moſt piteouſly ; z then 
they turn'd up the whites of their eyes, and fel! 
o'ſniveling together: at laſt Euphemon, with 
a crabbed face, told me, he had met with a great 
calamity, that at leaſt he muſt have time to 
| weep before he cou 'd ſign the articles, and at 
that time cou'd not talk to any body. BR, 


4 95 7 FIERENFAT,. | "== 
; 0 11 3 go myſelf and comfort him: gan 
know I can manage him as I pleaſe ; beſides, 
the affair is really my own concern; but as ſoon 
as he ſees me with the contract in my hand, he 
- , will ſign immediately i time is precious, and my 
mow right of e ny 2 importance, 
LISE. 

There i is no o hujry, ir, ber ned vet be ſo 

impatient, Fo RON- 
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RONDON. 


But 1 ſay he ſhall be in a _ all this is 
your doing, madam, 


LISE. 
How, Sir! mine! 


RON DON. 

Yes, your's madam, All the croſſes and dis- 
appointments that make families unhappy, come 
from undutiful daughters. 

| LIS E. 
What have I done, fir, to diſoblige you? 
RON DON. 

What have you done! turn'd every thing 
topſy-turvy ; put us all in confuſion ; but I'll 
let theſe two wiſe-acres lay their heads together 
a little, and then marry you off in ſpite of 
their teeth ; in \ ſpite of yourſelf too, if you pro- 
voke me. 


END OF THE 3 Acr. 


AC II. SCENE 1, 
IIS E, MART HA. 


1 2 A RT H A. | 
13 SEE this matrimony frightens you a little: 
this noiſe and buſtle of preparation has 
ſomething terrible in it. | 
f Vor, III, H LI 8 E. 2 
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LIS E. 

q 'To ſay the truth, ſo it has; and the more J 
think on the weight of this yoke, the more this 
heart of mine trembles at it. Marriage, in my 
opinion, is the greateſt good, or the greateſt 
evil; there is no ſuch thing as a medium in it: 
where hearts are united, where harmony of ſen- 
flment, taſte, and humour ſtrengthen the bonds 
of nature, where love forms the tie, and honour 
gives a ſanction to it, it is ſurely the happieſt 
Rate which mortals can enjoy, What pleaſure 
muſt it be to own our paſſion publicly, to bear 
the name of the dear beloved object of our 
wiſhes J your houſe, your ſervants, your livery, 
every thing carrying with it ſome pleaſing re- 
membrance of the man we love; and then to 
ſee our children, thoſe dear pledges of mutual 
affetion, that form, as it were, another union : 
O! ſuch a marriage is a heaven upon earth. 


But to make a vile contract, to ſell our name, 


dur fortune, and our liberty, and ſubmit them 
to the will of an arbitrary tyrant, and be only 


his firſt ſlave, an upper ſervant in his family; to 


be eternally jarring, or running away from one 
another, the day without joy, and the night with- 
out love; to be always afraid of doing what we 
ſhould not do; to give way to our own bad 


to 
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to be under the neceſſity either of deceiving an 
imperious huſband, or dragging out life in a 
languid ſtate of troubleſome duty and obedience 
to mutter, and fret, and pine away with grief 
and diſcontent; O! ſuch a marriage is the 
hell of this world; 

MARTHA. 

The young ladies of this age have certainly, 
they ſay, ſome little demon, ſome familiar, to 
inſpire them! Why, what a deal of knowlege this 
girl has pick'd up in fo ſhort a time! the moſt 
expert, artful widow in Paris, that ever com- 
forted herſelf with the thought of having bury'd 
three huſbands, could not have talk'd more 
learnedly on this head than my young miſtreſs 
here: but we muſt have a little eclairciſſement, 
with regard to this marriage, which it ſeems is 
ſo mighty diſguſtful. You don't approve of 
Monſ. le Preſident; pray how ſhould you like 
his brother? Come, unriddle the myſtery to 
me, Has not the elder brother ſupplanted” the 
younger ? Come, who do you love, or who do 
you hate? Tell me the truth at once, and ſpeak 
honeftly, 


LISE. | 
I know nothing about it: I cannot, dare not 
tell you the cauſe of my diſlike, Why would 
* ſearch for a melanchely truth at the bottom 
| H 2 of 
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of a heart already but too deeply aflited ? We 
can never ſee ourſelves in the water, whilſt the 
tempeſt is howling round us : no; firſt let the 
ſtorm be huſh'd, the wind calm, and the ſurface 
fmnooth, | 
MARTHA, | 

Compariſons, madam, will never paſs for ar- 
gument : it is eaſy enough ſometimes to ſee the 
bottom of a heart, it's clear enough : and if 
the paſſions are now and then a little tempeſ- 
tuous, a young lady of underſtanding can gene- 
rally gueſs from what corner the wind blows 
that has rais'd the ftorm, She knows well 
enough 

LIS E. 

I tell you, I know nothing; and I am re- 
ſolv'd to ſhut my eyes, and ſee nothing, I 
would not wiſh to know whether I am ſtill 
weak enough to retain a paſſion for a wretch 
whom I ought to abhor; nor would I encreaſe 
my diſguſt for one man by regretting the charms 
of another, No: let the falſe Euphemon live 
happy, and content, if he can be ſo; but let 
him not be diſinherited; never will I be fo 
cruel and inhuman as to make myſelf his ſiſter 
on purpoſe to ruin and deſtroy him, Now you 
know my heart ; ſearch into it no farther, un- 
leſs you mean to tear it in pieces, 5 
SCENE 
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| CN I. 
LIS E, MARTHA, a SERVANT. 


SERVANT. 
= Madam, the baroneſs of Croupillac waits be- 
low. 
£ LISE. 
Her viſit aſtoniſhes me 


SERVANT. 


comes to pay her reſpects to you. 
5 LIS E. 
: = Upon what occaſion ? 
: MART HA: 
. O, upon our marriage, no doubt. 
: | LISE. 
The very ſubject I would wiſh to avoid. Am 
in a condition to liſten to a heap of ridiculous 


: compliments, a regiſter of common- place cant 
. And hypocriſy, that tires one to death; where 
"© ommon ſenſe is murthered by the perpetual ex- 


@rciſe of talking, without ſaying any thing? 
. hat a taſk have I to go through 


Be i Þ 0: :- 
LISE, Mad. CROUPILLAC, MARTHA. 


qAMARTHA: 
Here her ladyſhip comes. 


E H 3 LIS E. 


She is juſt arriv'd from Angouleme, and 
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LI 8 E. 
Ay, I ſee her but too well. 


MART HA. 


They ſay ſhe wants vaſtly to be marry'd, i; 
apt to be a little quarrelſome, ane almoſt in her 


dotage. 


LISE, 
Some chairs here, Madam, you will pardon 
e | 


O madam ! 
| LIS E. 


Madam 
M. de CROUPILLAC, 
I madam, muſt likewiſe beg 


LIS E. 
Pray be ſeated. 


M. de CROUPILLAC. [Sitting down, 
Upon my word, madam, I am quite con- 
founded, and wiſh, from the bottom of my ſoul, 
it was in my A aft to 


LIS E. 
Madam | 
* M6 de CROUPILLAC. 
Yes, madam, I heartily wiſh I could fteal 
your charms; it _— me weep to ſee you ſo 


hand ſome. 
LIS E. 
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LISE, 
Pray, madam, be comforted, 


M. de CROUPILLAC, 

No, madam, . that's impoſſible, I ſee, my 
dear, you may have as many huſbands as you 
= pleaſe, I had one too, at leaſt I thought ſoz 
only one, and that's a melancholy conſideration 
and trouble enough I had to get him too, and 
you are going to rob me of him, There is a 
; time, madam, O dear! how ſoon that time 
comes about | when if a lover deferts us, we 


F loſe our all, and one is quite left alone : and 


let me tell you, madam, it is very cruel to take 
away all from one, that has little or nothing 
left. | 
I LISE. | 
You muſt excuſe me, madam, but I am really 
aſtoniſh'd both at your viſit, and your conver- 
© ſation : what accident pray has afflicted you 
: : | ſo? whom have you loſt, or whom have I robb'd 
= you of ? 
j M. de CROUPILLAC. | 

My dear child, there are a great many 
8 wrinkled old fools, who fancy that, by the 
© help of paint and a few falſe teeth, they can ſtop 
the courſe of time and pleaſure, and fix wander- 
| ing love; but, to my ſorrow, I am a little 
5 H 4 | wiſer: 7 
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wiſer: I ſee too plainly that every thing i; 
running away, and I can't bear it. 


LISE. 
I am ſorry for it, madam, if it beſo; but] 
can't poſſibly make you young again. 


M. de CROUPILLAC, 


I know it; but I have ftill ſome hopes: 
perhaps to reſtore my falſe one to me, might, in 
ſome meaſure, give me freſh youth and beauty, 


LISE, 
What falſe one do you mean ? 


M. de CROUPILLAC. 
My ungrateful, cruel, huſband, whom I have 
run after ſo long; and little worthy he is of all 
my care, The Preſident, madam, 


LIS E. 
The Preſident ! 


M. de CROUPILLAC. 


Yes, madam : when Croupillac was in her 
bloom, ſhe would not have talk'd to Preſidents ; 
their perſons, their manners, their every thing, 
was my averſion : but as we grow old, we are 


not quite ſo difficult, 
| LISE. 
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LISE. — 
And ſo, Madame 


M. de CROUPILLAC, 


And ſo, madam, in ſhort, you have reduced 
me to a ſtate of miſery and deſpair. 


LISE. 
I, madam ? how? by what means” 


M. de CROUPILLAC. 

I'll tell you. I liv'd, you muſt know, aft 
Angouleme, and, as a widow, had the free dil- 
poſal of my perſon : there, at that very time, 
was Fierenfat, a ſtudent, a Preſident's prentice; 
you underſtand me: he ogled me for a long 
time, and took it into his head to be moſt vil- 
lainouſly in love with me. Villainouſly, I ſay, 
moſt horrid and abominable; for what did he 
make love to? my money. I got ſome people 


to write to the old gentleman, who intereſted 


themſelves too far in the affair, and talk'd to 
him in my name: he returned in anſwer, that 
he would —conſider of it: fo you: ſee the thing 


was ſettled, | 
LISE, 


ws _- 


0 yes. 
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M. de CROUPILLAC, 
For my part, I had no objection: his elder 
brother was at that time, ſo I was inform'd, 
engaged to you, 


LIS E. LAſide. 
Cruel remembrance 


M. de CRO UPILLAc. 
He was a fooliſh fellow, my dear; but had 
then the honour to be in your good graces, 
Ha! ha ! 
M. de CROUPILLAC. 


This filly fellow, my dear, as I was telling 
you, being quite out at elbows, Eick'd out of 
doors by his father, and wandering about the 
wide world, dead, perhaps, by this time (you 


ſeem concern'd}, my college- hero, my Preſident, 


knowing extremely well that your fortune was, 
upon the whole, much better than mine, has 


7 thought fit to laugh at my diſappointment, and 
go in queſt of your ſuperior portion. But do 
you think, madam, to run in this manner from 
brother to brother, and engroſs a whole family 
to yourſelf? I do here moſt ſolemnly enter my 
Noteſt n it: I forbid the banns: I'll ven- 
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ture my whole eſtate, my dowry, and every 
thing; in ſhort, the cauſe ſhall be ſo managed, 
that you, his father, my children, all of ug ſhall 


be dead, before ever it is put an end to. 


LIS E. 
I aſſure you, madam, with the utmoſt ſince ? 
rity, I am very ſorry that my marriage ſhoule 


make you miſerable : 1 am ſure, however, you 


have no reaſon to be angry with me; but I Hud 
we may make others jealous without being 
happy ourſelves. Look no longer, madam, I 
beſeech you, with an eye of envy on my cbndi- 
tion; he is a huſband I ſhall not quarrel with 
you for, | 
M. de CROUPILLAC. 
Not quarrel for him? 
4 LIS E. | Wen 
No: I'll give him up to you with all my hearth 
M. de CROUPILLAC. 


You have ng tafte then for his perſon ? 208 5 
don't love him ? | | 


LIS E. £ 
1 ſee very few charms in matrimony, and none 
at all in a law-ſuit ; and ſo, madam—— 


H6 SCENE 
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SCENE Iv. 


M. de CROUPILLAC, LISE, RONDON. 


RONDON. 
So, ſo, daughter, here's fine work; proteſts, 
declarations, and law-ſuits, enough to make 
one's hair ſtand an end. Ouns! ſhall Rondon 


be talk'd to thus? but I'll ferret them out, the 


impertinent raſcals. 


M. de CROUPILLAC. 


Muſt I ſuffer more indignities |! Hear me, Mr, 
Rondon. | 
| RONDON. 


What wou'd you have, Madam ? 


M. de CROUPILLAC. a 
Your ſon-in-law, is a falſe villain, a coxcomb 
of a new ſpecies, a gallant, and a miſer, a 
widow-hunter, a fellow that loves nothing but 
e | 
RONDO N. 
Hes in the right of it. : 


M. de CROUPILLAC. 


Ia my own houſe he has a thouſand times 
now's eternal conſtancy to mo, 


RONDON 
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RONDON,. 
Promiſes of that kind, madam, are very ſel- 
dom kept, 
M. de CROUPILLAC, 
And then to leave me ſo baſely. 


RONDON, | 
I believe I ſhould have done the ſame, 


NM. de CROUPILLAC. 
But I ſhall talk to his father in a proper 
manner. * | 
RONDON. 


I'd rather you wou'd talk to him than to me, 


M. de CROUPILLAC, 

'Tis a wicked thing, ſo it is; and the whole 
ſex will take my part, and cry out ſhame upon 
him. | 

RONDON. 
They can't cry louder than yourſelf, 


M. de CROUPILLAC. 
I'll make the world know how they ſhould 
treat a baroneſs, | | 
RONDO. 
Inn tell you hem: laugh at her, 


M. de 


\ = 
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ing me into ſome ſcrape or other, 


| abuſe her? A pretty ſcheme, indeed, with that 
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M. de CROUPILLAC. 


A huſband, look ye, I muſt have; and I will 
take him, or his old father, or you, 


RONDON,. 


Me ? 
M. de CROUPILLAC. 


Yes, you, 
RON DON. 


I defy you. 
eee 
We'll try it: I'll go to law with you. 


| RONDON. 
Ridiculous, 


SCENE v. . 


RON DON, FIERENFAT, LIS E. 


RON DON. [To Life. 
Pray, madam, what's the reaſon you receive 
ſuch viſitors in my houſe? you are always bring- 


(To Fierenfat. 

"And you, fir, you Mr, King of Pedants, what 
nonſenſical dæmon inſpired you with the thought 
of courting a baroneſs, only to laugh at and 


——  - 


flat 
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flat face of your's, to give yourſelf the airs of a 
flighty young coxcomb ; with that grave, ſor- 


rowful countenance to play the gallant : it 
might have become the rake your brother ; 3 but 
for you—fy | fy | 

FIRRENF AT. 

My dear father-in-law, don't be miſled: I 
never was deſirous of this match; I only pro- 
mis'd her conditionally, and always reſerved to 
myſelf the right of taking a richer wife, if I 
cou'd get one: the diſinheriting my elder brd- 
ther, and coming into immediate poſſeſſion of 
his fortune, have given me  pretenſions to your 
daughter : come, come, money makes the beſt 
matches, 


RONDON. 
So it does, my boy; there you're in the right, : 


LISE. 
Now that right I take to be quite wrong, 


RONDON. 


* 


Pha | pſha ! money does every thing, that's 


certain; let us therefore ſettle the affair imme- 
diately : ſixty good ſacks full of French crowns 
will ſet every thing right, in ſpite of all the 
Croupillacs in the univerſe, How this Euphe- 


mon makes me wait! I'm out of all patience 3 


but let us ſign before he comes. 
LE LISE, 
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LISE, 
No, fir, there I enter my caveat : I will 
only ſubmit on certain conditions, 


RONDON. 

Conditions ! impertinence ! you pretend to 
fay— a 
| LISE. 

I fay, fir, what I think: can we ever taſte, 
can we enjoy that guilty happineſs, which 
ſprings from another's miſery ? and you, ſir, 
[to Fierenfat] can you in your proſperity forget 
that you have a brother ? 


FIERENFAT, 


A brother ? I never ſaw him in my life : he 
was gone from home when I was at college, 
hard at my Cujatius and Bartole. I've heard, 
indeed, of his pranks ſince! and if he ever 
comes back again, we know what we have to 
do, never fear that; we ſhall ſend him off to 
the gallies, 

LIS E. | 
A brotherly and a Chriſtian reſolution! In 
the mean time you'll confiſcate his eſtate; that, 
I ſuppoſe, is your intention; but I tell you, 
| tir, I deteſt and abhor the project. 


—— 


RON- 
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RONDON. | 
Heigh ! heigh very fine: but come, my 
dear, the contract is drawn, and the lawyer has 
taken care of all that. | 


FIERENFAT. 


Our forefathers have determin'd concerning 
this matter; conſult the written law: let me 
| ſee, in Cujatius, chapter the fifth, ſixth, and 
ſeventh, we read thus: “Every debauch'd li- 
„ bertine that leaves his father's houſe, or pil- 
„ Jages the ſame, ſhall, p/o facto, be diſpoſleſs'd 
« of every thing, and diſinherited as a baſtard,” 


LIS E. 

I know nothing about laws or precedents, 
nor have ever read Cujatius z but will venture 
to pronounce, that they are a ſet of vile unfeel- 
ing wretches, foes to common ſenſe, and with- 
out humanity, who ſay a brother ſhould let a 
brother periſh : nature and honour have their 
rights to plead, that are more powerful than 
Cujatius and all your laws, 


__RONDON. 
Come, come, let's have none of your codes, 
and your honour, and your nonſenſe ; but do as 
| Td 


— 
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I'd have you: what's all this fuſs about an elder 
brother ? there ſhou'd be money, 


LISE. 

There ſhou'd be virtue, fir : let him be pu- 
niſh'd; but leave him at leaſt ſomething to 
ſubſiſt on, the poor remains of an elder bro- 
'ther's right: in a word, fir, I muſt tell you, 
my hand ſhall never be purchaſed at the price 
of his ruin : blot out therefore that article in 
the contrat which I abhor, and which would 
be a diſgrace to us all; if lucrative views in- 
duced you to draw it up thus, it is a ſhame and 
a diſhonour to us, and therefore I defire it may 
be expunged, 


FIERENFAT, 
How very little women know of buſineſs | 


RONDON. 
What! you want to correct two attornies at 
law, and make a contract void: OJud! O lud! 


LIS E. 
Why not ? 
| RONDON, 
You'll never make a good houſewife ; you'll 
let eyery thing go to rack and ruin, 


LIS E. 
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Fre LIS E. 
At preſent, fir, I cannot boaſt my knowlege 
of the world, or of œconomy; but I will 


maintain it, the love of money deſtroys more 


families than it ſupports; and if ever I have a 

houſe of my own, the foundation of it ſhall be 
laid on—juſtice, | 
ROND ON. 

She is light-headed ; but let us humour her a 

little : come, give him a little matter, and the 

buſineſs will be over, 


FIERENFAT. 


Ay, ay, well give to my brother ay, 1 | 


give him come along, 
RONDON, 
Not a ſingle farthing. 
r. 
EUPHEM ON, RON DON, LISE, FIERENFAT, 


ROND ON. 
O here comes the old gentleman. Well, I 


have brought my daughter to reaſon; we want 
nothing now but your hand to the contract. 
Come, come, let's have no more delays, chear 


up; 
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up, put on your jovial countenance, your 
wedding looks, man; for in nine months time, 
PI lay my life, two thumping boys—come, 
come, let us laugh and ſing, and caſt away 
care: ſign, my boy, ſign. 


EUPHE MON. 
I can't, ſir, 


FIERENFAT, 
You can't ? 


RONDON. 
Ay, here's another now ! 


FIERENFAT. 
- For what reaſon, pray ? 


RONDON. 
What is all this madneſs ? Are all the world 
| turn'd fools ? Every body ſays, no. Why how 
is this? what's the meaning of it ? 


EUPHEMON. 
To fign the contract at a time like this, wou'd 
be flying in the face of nature, 


RONDON, 


What! is my lady Croupillac at the bottom 
of all this ? 


EUPHE- 
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EUPHEMON. 

No: ſhe's a fool, and wants to break off the 
match ſor her own ſake; tis not from her ri- 
diculous noiſe that my uneaſineſs ariſes, I aſſure 
you, | 

RONDON, 

Whence comes it then ? Did that fellow 

out of the coach put it into your head ? Are we 


indebted to him for all this ? 
EUPHEMON, 
What he told me muſt at leaſt retard our 
happy marriage, which we were ſo eager upon, 


LISE. 
What did he tell you, fir. 


FIERENFAT. 
Ay, fir, what news did he bring ? 


EUPHEMON, 
News that ſhock'd me: at Bordeaux this 
man ſaw my ſon, naked, friendleſs, and in pri- 
ſon, dying with hunger ; ſhame and ſickneſs 


leading him to the grave: ſickneſs and mis- 


fortunes had blaſted the flower of his youth; 
aud an obſtinate fever, that had poiſon'd his 
{ blood, ſeem'd to threaten that his laſt hour was 
not far off. When he ſaw him, he was then 

| juſt 
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juſt expiring ; alas! perhaps by this time he is 
no-more, 


RONDON, 
Then his penſion's paid. 
LISE. 
Dead ? | 
ROND ON, 


Don't be frighten'd, child, what is it to you? 


FIERENF AT. 


Ha ! the blood hath forſaken her cheeks; 
ſhe looks pale as death, Or 


RONDON, 


The jade has a little too much ſenſibility about 
her, that's the truth of it: but as he's dead, I 


forgive thee. 
FIERENF AT. 


But after all, ſir, do you mean 


Don't be afraid; you ſhall have her; it is 


my deſtre you ſhou'd: but to chuſe a day of 
mourning for a wedding-day wou'd be highly 
unbecoming. How wou'd my grief interrupt 
your mirth! how wou'd your chaplets fade 


when wetted with a father's tears? No, my 


ſon, you muſt put off your happineſs, and give 
me 
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me one day to indulge my forrow:: joy fo ill 
timed as this wou'd be an affront to decency, 


LISE. 


No doubt it wou'd: for my part, I had 


much rather ſhare with you in your affliction, 
than think of marriage, 


FIERENFAT. 
Nay, but, my dear father 


RONDON, 


Why, you're an old fool : what ! put off a 
wedding, that has been the Lord knows how 
long upon the anvil, for an ungrateful young 
dog, who has been a hundred times diſinherited: 


© 2 p—x on you and your whole family, 


EUPHEMON, 
At ſuch a time a father muſt {ill be a father ; 


E his errors, his vices, and his crimes always made 
me unhappy; and it hurts me ſtill more to think 
chat he is dead without ever repenting of them. 


EUPHEMON. 
Well, well, we'll make that matter eaſy : ha! 


| boy, let us give him ſome grand-ſons to make 


him 
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him amends: come, come, ſign, and let's have 


a dance: what nonſenſe this is! 


EUPHEMON. 
But, ſi 


RON DON. 


But —Ouns ! this makes me mad; to be 
ſorry for the luckieſt accident that cou'd hap- 
pen, ridiculous | Sorrow is good for nothing 
at the beſt ; but to whimper and whine, becauſe 
you have got rid of a burthen, intolerable ab- 
ſurdity ? This eldeſt ſon, this ſcourge of your's, 
to my knowlege, two or three times had like 
to have broke your heart; fooner or latter he 
wou'd have brought you to the grave ; there- 
fore pr ythee, man, take my advice, and make 
yourſelf eaſy ; the Joſs of ſuch, a fon is the 
greateſt pain. | 

EUPHEMON. 

True, my friend; but it is a gain that coſts 
me more than you think: alas! I lament that 
he died, and I lament that ever be was dern. 


R ON P 2 N. To Fiereofat, 


Away, follow the old gentleman, and be as expe- 
peditious as you can; the dead, you ſee, has got hold 
of the living; fo take the contract, I'll not be hag- 
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led with any longer ; take his hand, and make 


him fign, For you, madam, [To Liſe] we 


ſhall expect you to-night ; every thing will "oY 


go well, I warrant you. 


LIS E. 
I'm in the utmoſt deſpair. 


Exp of the SeconD ACT, 


. SCENE I. 
EUPHEMON the Son, JASMIN. 


JASMIN. 

HAVE ſerv'd you, fir, now two years, 
without knowing who or what you are : 
you were then my maſter; permit me now ta 
call you my friend. You are now, like myſelf, 
thrown upon the wide world, and poverty has 
put us on a level: you are no longer a man of 
pleaſure, the gallant and gay Euphemon, treated 
and careſs'd by the men, ſurrounded and courted 
by the women, Every ſtiver you had is gone 
to the devil, and you have nothing now to do 
but to forget you was ever worth a ſhilling ; 
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for ſurely the moſt inſupportable of all evils is 
the remembrance of happineſs, which we no 
longer enjoy : for my part, I was always plain 
Jaſmin, and therefore the leſs to be pitied ; 
born as I was to ſuffer, I ſuffer contentedly ; 
to be in want of every thing is only natural to 
me ; your old hat there, for inſtance, and 
coarſe ragged waiſtcoat, was my uſual garb; 
and you have great reaſon to be ſorry that you 
had not always been as poor as myſelf, 
EUPHE MON. 

How ſhame and ignominy attended upon miſ- 
fortune]! how melancholy a conſideration is it 
to reflect, that a ſervant ſhall have it in his 
power to humble me! and what's worſe, I feel 
that he's in the right too, He endeavours to 
comfort me, after his manner! he keeps me 
company; and his heart, rough and unpoliſh'd 
as it is, is ſenſible, tender, and humane: born 
my equal (for as a fellow-creature ſo he was), 
he tries to ſupport me under my affliction, and 
follows my unhappy fortune, whilſt every friend 
I had, abandons me, 

JASMIN. a 

Friends, did you ſay, ſir? Pray, my good 
maſter, who are they? how are thoſe people 
made whom they call friends ? 
EUPH E- 
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EUPHEMON. 


You have ſeen them, Jaſmin, coming into, 


my houſe whenever they pleas'd, troubling me 
for ever with their importunate viſits; a croud 
of paraſites, who liv'd upon my bounty, com- 
plimented my fine taſte, my elegance, my deli- 
cacy ; borrow'd my money, then prais'd me 
before my face, and ſtunn'd me with their ridi- 
culous flattery. 


JASMIN. 


Ay, poor devil! you did not hear them 


laughing at you as they went away, and make 
ing a joke of your fooliſh generoſity, , 


EUPHEMON. 


I believe it; for in the beginning of my 
misfortunes, when I was arreſted at Bordeaux, 
not one of thoſe, on whom [I had laviſhed my 
all, ever came near me, or offer'd me his purſe ; 


and when I got out, ſick and friendleſs, I apply'd | 


to one of them in this poor ragged condition, 
and almoſt famiſh'd, for a little charitable aſſiſt- 
ance to lengthen out my wretched life; he turn'd 
away his unrelenting eye, pretended even to 


know nothing of me, and turn'd me out like a | 


common beggar, 
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JASMIN. 
Not one to comfort or ſupport you ? 


EUPHEMON. 
Not one. q 
JASMIN. 


Such wretches ! friends indeed! 


| EUPHEMON, 
Men are made of iron, 


JASMIN. 

And women too. 

EUPHEMON, 

Alas! from them I expected more tender. 
neſs; but a thouſand times met even with 
greater inhumanity : one of them in particular 
I well remember, who openly avowed her paſ- 
ſion for me, and ſeemed to take a pride in obli- 
ging me; and yet in the very lodgings which 
ſhe had furniſhed at my expence, and with the 
money I had ſquandered upon her, did ſhe 
procure every day new gallants, and treat them 
with my wine, whilſt I was periſhing with 
hunger in the ſtreet: in ſhort, Jaſmin, if it 
had not been for the old man who pick'd me 
up by chance at Bourdeaux, and who, he. ſaid, 

| knew 
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knew me when I was a child, death had by this 


time put an end to my misfortune : but know'ſt 
thou, Jaſmin, whereabouts we are ? 


JASMIN. 


Near Cognac, if I am not miſtaken ; where, 
they tell me, my old maſter Rondon lives, 


EUPHEMON, 
Rondon ? the father of-—who did you fay ? 


JASMIN, 

Rondon, a blunt odd fellow; I had the honour 
of belonging to his kitchen once; but, being 
always of a roving diſpoſition, choſe to travel ; 
and after that was an errand boy, lacquey, a 
clerk, a foot-ſoldier, and a deſerter ; at length 
in Bourdeaux you took me into your ſervice, 
Rondon perhaps may recolle& me: who knows 
but in our adverfity=—— 


EUPHEMON, 
How long is it ſince you left him ? 


JASMIN. 

About fifteeen years, He was a character; 
half pleaſant, and half ſurly ; but at the bot- 
tom a good honeſt fellow, He had a child, I 


remember, an ohly daughter, a perfect jewel; 
12 blue 
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blue eyes, ſhort noſe, freſh complexion, vermi- 
lion lips; and then for ſenſe and underſtanding, 
quite a miracle, When I liv'd there, ſhe was, 
let me ſee, about ſix or ſeven years old; by my 
troth a ſweet flower, and by this time fit to be 


gather'd. | 
EUPHEMON. 


O ny ! 

JASMIN. 

But why ſhould I talk to you about her? it 
can be of no ſervice to you; I ſee you are con- 
cern'd, and the tears trickle down your checks : 
my poor maſter | 

EUPHEM ON, 
What unhappy fate cou'd guide me to this 
place! O me 
JASMIN. 
| You ſeem in deep contemplation, and as if the 
ſight of this place made you unhappy : you weep 


too. 
EUPHEMON. 
I have reaſon, | 
JASMIN, 
Do you know Rondon ? Are you any way 
related to the family ? 


| EUPHEMON. 
O! let me alone, let me alone, 


]AS- 
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IAS MIN. | [Embracing him. 


For pity's ſake, my dear maſter, my friend, tell 


me who you are. 


EUPHEMON. [In tears, 


Jam! am a poor unhappy wretch, a fool, 
a madman, a guilty abandon'd criminal, whom 


heaven ſhou'd puniſh, and earth deteſt ; wou'd 


I were dead | | 
JASMIN. 

No: we muſt live. What, die with famine 
whilſt we can help ourſelves! we have our 
hands at leaſt, let us make uſe of them, and 
leave off complaining : look on thoſe fellows 
yonder, who have no fortune but their induſtry, 
with their ſpades in their hands, turning up the 
garden; let us join them: come, work, man, 
and get your livelihood, 


EUPHEMON. 


Alas! thoſe poor beings, mean as they are, 
and approaching nearer to animal than human 
nature, even they taſte more pleaſure and ſatis- 
faction in their labours, than my falſe delicacy 
and idle follies cou'd ever afford me; they live, 


at leaſt, free from trouble and remorſe, and en- 


joy health of body, and peace of mind. 


14 SCENE 
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rn. 


M. de CROUPILLAC, Young EUPHEMON, 
JASMIN. 


M. de CROUPILLAC. 
What do I ſee? or do my eyes deceive me ? 
the more I look on him, the more I think it 
muſt be he, | She looks fledfaſihy on him.] And 
yet ſure it cannot be the ſame z it can never be 
that gallant *ſquire of Angouleme, that play'd 
ſo high, and ſeem'd to be lined with gold: it 
is he: [She comes forward] but the other was 
rich and happy, handſome and well-made ; this 
fellow looks poor and ugly, Sickneſs will ſpoil 
the fineſt face, and poverty makes a ſtill more 
dreadful alteration, 
JASMIN. 

What female apparition is this that haunts us 

with her malignant aſpect ? 


EUPHEMON. 

If I am not miſtaken, I know her well 
Enough ; ſhe has ſeen me in all my pomp and 
ſplendor: how dreadful it is to appear mean 
and deſtitute in the eyes of thoſe who have ſeen 
us in affluence and proſperity ! let us be gone. 


M. de 
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M. de CROUPILLAC. [Coming up to Euphemon, 
What ſtrange accident, my dear child, hath 
reduced thee to this pitiful plight ? 


EUPHEMON, 
My own folly, 


M. de CROUPILLAC. 
Why, what a figure doſt thou make! 


EUPHEMON. | 
Ay, madam, the conſequence of having good 
friends; of being robb'd, and plunder, 


M. de CROUPILLAC. 
Plunder'd ?- by whom? how ? when? where? 


JASMIN. | 

O, from mere goodneſs of heart: our thieves 

were mighty honeſt creatures, perſons that 

figur'd in the beau monde, amiable triflers, - 

gameſters, bottle-companions, agreeable ſtory- 
tellers, men of wit, and women of beauty, 


M. de CROUPILLAC. 


I underſtand you: you have ſquander'd away 
all you had in eating and drinking: but you 
will think this nothing when you come to know, 
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diſtreſſes I have undergone, and the loſſes I have 
ſuffer'd with regard to—matrimony, 


EUPHEMON. 
Your humble ſervant, madam, 


M. de CROUPILLAC. [Stopping him, 


Your ſervant, indeed ! no, no, poſitively you 
ſhall ſtay, and hear my misfortunes ; you ſhall 
be ſorry for me, 

EUPHEMON. 
Well, well, I am ſorry for you; good by to 


you, 
M. de CROUPILLAC. 


Nay, now I vow and ſwear you ſhall hear 
the whole ſtory, One Monſ. Fierenfat, a lawyer 
by profeſſion, got acquainted with me at An- 
gouleme, about [She runs after him] the time 
when you beat the four bailiffs, and run away: 
this Monſ. Fierenfat, you muſt know, lives not 
far from hence, with his father Euphemon, 


7 EUPHEMON. [Coming back. 
Euphemon 

M. de CROUPIL LAC, 
Yes. 


EUPHEMON. 

For heaven's ſake, madam, that Euphemon, 
mean you, ſo celebrated for his virtues, the 

honour of his race, cou'd he 


M, de 
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M. de CROUPILLAC. 


Yes, fir, 
EUPHEMON, 


And does he live here ? | 
M. de CROUPILLAC. 


| EUPHEMON. 


And may I aſk you, madam, how he is? how 
does he? 
M. de CROUPILLAC. 
Very well, I believe, ſir: what the duce ails 
him ? 7 
EUPHEMON. 
And pray, madam, what do they ſay—— 


M, de CROUPILLAC, 
Of whom, fir ? . 
EUPHEMON. 

Of an eldeſt ſon he had formerly. 


M. de CROUPILLAC. 

O, an ill-begotten rogue, a rake, a rattle- 
pate, an arrant ſot, a madman, a fellow given i 
up to every vice; hang'd, I ſuppoſe, by this l 
time, . 


EUPHEMON. 
Indeed, madam— but I am aſham'd of inter- 
rupting you in this manner, 


+ V0 M, de 
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M. de CROUPILLAC. 
To proceed then: this Monſ. Fierenfat, as I 
was telling you, his younger brother, made 


ſtrong love to me, and was to have been marry'd 


to me. 
EUPHEMON, 


And is he ſo happy? have you got him? 


M. de CROUPILLAC. 

No: wou'd you think it, fir? this fool 
puff'd up with the thoughts of ſtepping into all 
his mad brother's fortune, growing rich, and 
wanting to be more ſo, breaks off this match, 
which would have been ſo honourable to him, 
and now wants to lay hold of the daughter of 
one Rondon, a vulgar cit, the cock of the vil - 
Jage here. 

| EUPHEMON. 
Going to marry her, ſay you ? 


| M. de CROUPILLAC. 
And here am I moſt dreadfully jealous of her, 


EUPHEMON. 

That beautiful creature — Jaſmin here was 
juſt now giving me a picture of her ; wou'd ſhe 
throw herſelf away. 

JASMIN. 


* 
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JASMIN. [Aſide to Euphemon. 
What are you about, fir ? this huſband is as 
good as another for her, I think : but my ma- 
ſter's a ſtrange man, every thing afflicts him. 


EUPHEMON. - adde. 
This is beyond all bearing. 
[ Aloud te M. de Croupillac, 


My heart, madam, is deeply ſenſible of the in- 
jury you have receiv'd ; this Life ſhould never 
be his, if I could prevent it. 


: M. de CROUPILLAC. | 
© You take it rightly, fir; you lament my 
© unhappy fate; the poor are always compaſſion- 
© ate; you had not half the good-nature when 
you roll'd in money; but mind what I have to 
ſay, in this life we may always help one another. 


| JASMIN. 
Help us then, dear madam, I beſeech you, 


M. de CROUPILLAC. 
You muſt act for me in this affair, 


EUPHEMON. 


I, madam! how is it poſſible for me to ſerve 
you, 
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M. de CROUPILLAC. 


O, a thouſand ways ! you ſhall take my 
cauſe in hand : - another dreſs, and a little finery, 
will wake you ſtill look tolerably handſome : 
you have a polite inſinuating addreſs, and know 
how to wheedle a young girl: introduce your- 
ſelf into the family, play the flatterer with Fie- 
renfat, compliment him on his riches, his wit, 
his dreſs, every thing about him, get into his 
good graces, and whilſt I enter my proteſt 
againſt the unlawful procedure, you will-do all 
the reſt ; by this means I ſhall at leaſt gain 
time, 


EUPHEMON. [Seeing his father at a diſtance, 


What do I ſee? O heaven! 
He runs off, 


M. de CROUPILLAC, 
Hai ! hai! the fellow's mad ſure, 


JASMIN, 


He's afraid of you, ma'am, that's all, 


M. de CROUPILLAC. 


A blockhead ! here, you, ftop, hark ye, hark 
ye, I muſt follow him, 


SCENE 
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SCEN E III. 
Old EUPHEMON, JASMIN, 


EUPHEMON, 

Even the imperſect glance I had of that poor 
wretch, whoever he is, has, I know not why, 
fill'd my heart with anguiſh and diſquietude : he 
had a noble air, and a turn of features, that | 
ſome how or other affected me: alas! I never 
ſee a poor creature of that age, but the ſad image 
of my unhappy ſon recurs to me; I have ſtill a 
father's tenderneſs for him: but he is dead, or 
only lives with infamy to diſgrace me. Both 
my children make me miſerable: one by his 
vice and debauchery is my eternal puniſhment, 
whilſt the other abuſes my indulgence, and 
knows but too well that he is the only ſupport 
of my old age : life is a burden to me, and I 
muſt ſoon ſink beneath it. Who art thou, 
friend ? | 


[Perceiving Jaſmin, who bows to him, 


Honour'd ſir, noble and generous Euphemon, 


don't you remember poor Jaſmin, fir, who liv'd 


with Rondon ? 
EUPHEMON. 
Ah, Jaſmin, is it you ? time alters our faces, 


as you ſee 7 mine: when you liv'd here I had 
a good 
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a good freſh complexion, was hearty and well; 
but age comes on, my time is almoſt over, And 
ſo, Jaſmin, you are come back to your own 


country at laſt ? 
JASMIN, 


| Yes, fir: I grew weary of ſuch a fatiguing 
life, of rambling about like a wandering Jew, ſo 
I cen came home. Happineſs is a fugitive be- 
ing, I am ſure it has been ſo to me. The devil 
took me out, I believe, led me a long walk, 
and now has brought me back again. 
EUPHEMON. 

Well, I may aflift you perhaps if you behave 
yourſelf well: but who was that other poor 
wretch you were talking with, he that ran off 
juſt now ? 


JASMIN. 
A comrade of mine; a poor wretch, half- 


ſtarv'd like myſelf, without a farthing ; he's in 
ſearch of employment as well as I, 


EUPHEMON. 
Perhaps I may find ſome for you both : is he 
ſober and ſenſible ? 
IAS MIN. 
He ought to be ſo: he has very good parts, 
1 know; can write, and read, underſtands arith- 
metic, draws a little, knows muſic: he was 


very well brought up. 
| E UP HE- 
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EUPHEMON. 
If ſo, I have a place ready for him: as for 


you, Jaſmin, my ſon ſhall hire you ; he is going 
to be marry'd, to-night perhaps: as his fortune 
is increas'd, he'll want more ſervants; and one 
of his is going away too, and you may ſtep 
into his place: to night I'll preſent you both; 
you ſhall ſee him at my neighbour Rondon's 3 
I'll talk to him there about it: ſo fare thee 
well, Jaſmin ; in the mean time, here's ſome» 
thing for you to drink, 


SE ENI W. 
JASMIN alone. 


The good man ! bleſſings on him ! Cou'd I 


ever have thought, in this vile age, to have 
met with ſo good a heart? His air, his de= 


meanor, his benevolent ſoul, form together a 


ſpeaking picture of the integrity of former ages, 


SCENE V. 
Young EUPHEMON, JASMIN. 


JASMIN. [Embracing him. 
Well I have got a place for you; we are 
both to ſerve Euphemon, 


EUPHEMON. 
Ay! Euphemon 
| J A S» 
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IAS MIN. : 
Yes, if you like it, You ſeem ſurpris'd: 
why are your eyes turned up in this manner, as 
if you were going to be exorcis'd ? what is the 


meaning of thoſe deep ſighs, that will not let 
you ſpeak ? 


| EUPHEM ON. 
O, Jaſmin, I can no longer contain myſelf ; 
tenderneſs, pain, remorſe, all preſs upon me. 
JASMIN. 
What! has my lady there faid any thing to 
you ? what has ſhe told you ? 


She told me nothing. 


JASMIN, 
What's the matter then ? 


EUPHEMON, 


My heart will no longer ſuffer me to conceal 
it from you: in ſhort, that Euphemon— 


JASMIN, 
Well, what of him ? 


EUPHEMON 
O, he is— my father, | 
| JAS- 
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JASMIN. 
Your father, fir ? 


EUPHEMON. 

Yes, Jaſmin: I am that eldeſt ſon, that 
criminal, that unfortunate, who has ruin'd his 
unhappy family. O, how my heart flutter'd at 
the ſight of him, and offer'd up its humble 
prayers | O, with what joy cou'd I have fall'n 
down at his feet! 

JASMIN. 

Thou, Ephemon's ſon ! forgive me, ſir, for- 

give my rude familiarity, 


EUPHEMON, 


O, Jaſmin, think'ſt thou a heart oppreſs'd as 
mine is, can be offended ? 


JASMIN. 


You are the ſon of a man whom all the 
world admires; a man of a million: to ſay the 
truth, the reputation of his ſon ſhews to no 
great advantage when placed near his father's ? 


EUPHEMON. 
»Tis that which gives me moſt uneaſineſs. 
But tell me, what did my father ſay ? 


JAS- 
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| JASMIN. 

I told him, fir, we were, two unfortunate 
youths, very poor, but well educated, and 
wou'd be glad to ſerve him: he lamented our 
fate, and conſented to take us. This evening 
he will introduce you to his ſon, the Preſident, 
who, it ſeems, is to marry Liſe; that fortunate 
brother, to whom my old maſter Rondon is to 
be father-in-law, 

EUPHEMON, | 

And now, Jaſmin, I will unfold my heart to 
you ; hear the hiſtory of my misfortunes, and 
think how wretched I muſt be, to draw upon 
myſelf, by a variety of follies, the juſt indigna- 
tion of a beloved parent; to be hated, deſpis'd, 
diſinherited; to feel all the horrors of beggary 
and want; to ſee my fortune given to my 
younger brother, and forc'd after all in my 
ſtate of ignominy, to ſerve the very man who 
has robb'd me of every thing : this is my fate, 
a fate I have but too well deſerved, But wou'd 
you belieye it, Jaſmin, in the midſt of all my 
calamities, dead as I am to pleaſure, and dead 
to every hope, hated by the world, deſpis'd by 
all, and expecting nothing, I yet dare to be— 
jealous, 

JASMIN, 
- Jealous ! of whom? 
EUPHEs- 


s 
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| E UPHEMON, 
Of my brother; of Liſe. 


JASMIN. 
So, you are in love with your ſiſter! well, 
that's a ſtroke worthy of you; the only fin you 
had never yet committed, 


_ _EUPHEMON. 

You are to know, Jaſmin, (for I believe you 
had then left Rondon) that we were no ſooner 
out of our infancy, than our parents promis'd 
us to each other: our hearts readily obey'd, 
and were united: the conformity of our ages, 
our taſte, our manners, our ſituation, every 
thing conſpir'd to ſtrengthen the tye ; like two 
young trees, we grew up together, and were to 
have join'd our branches: time, that keighten d 
her charms, improv'd her tenderneſs, and love 
made her every day more lovely: the world at 
that bleſt time might have envied me; but I 
was young, fooliſh, and blind; link'd in with 
a ſet of wretches who ſeduc'd my innocence in- 
toxicated with folly and extravagance, I made 
a merit of deſpiſing her paſſion for me, nay even 
affronted her: O, I reflect on it with horror, 
The croud of vices, that ruſh'd in upon me, 
carry'd me away from my father and my friends: 
what was my fate after this I need not inform 
you, 
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you, Every thing is gone; and heaven, which 
tore me from her, has left me nothing but a 
heart to puniſh me, 

JASMIN, 

If ſo it be, and you really love her ſtill not- 
withſtanding all your diſtreſs, M. de Croupil- 
lac's advice was good, to inſinuate yonrſelf, if 
poſſible, into Rondon's family, Your purſe is 
empty, and love may perhaps find means to fill 
it again. 

EUPHEMON,., 

Cou'd I ever dare to look upon her, to come 
in her ſight, after what I have done, and in this 
miſerable condition? No; I muſt avoid a father 
and a miſtreſs; I have abuſed the goodneſs of 
them both, and know not (but it is too late to 
repent) which ſhou'd hate the moſt, 


SCENE VL 
Young EUPHEMON, FIERENFAT, JASMIN. 


JASMIN, 
g O here comes our wiſe Preſident. 


EUPHEMON. 
Is it he? I never ſaw his face before; my 
brother and my rival ! 


FIEREN- 
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FIERENFAT. 


Come, come, this does not go amiſs, I have 
preſs'd, and rated the old gentleman in ſuch a 
manner, that, I believe, we ſhall be able to 
finiſh the affair in ſpite of him, But where 
are theſe fellows who are to ſerve me ? 


JASMIN. 


We are come, pleaſe your honour, to offer 
ourſelves 


FIERENF AT. 
Which of you two can read ? 
JASMIN, 
He, fir, 
FIERENFAT. 


And write too, I ſuppoſe ?, 


JASMIN. 
O yes, fir, and cypher, and caſt accounts, 


FIERENFAT. 
Ay, but he muſt know how to talk too, 
JASMIN, 


He's a little modeſt, fir, and but juſt recover'd 
frem a fit of ſickneſs, 


FIERE N- 
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FIERENF AT. 

He looks bold enough, I think, and as if he 
knew.his own merit. Well, N what wages 
do you expect? 

EUPHE M 0 N. 
None, fir, 


IAS MIN. 
O, ſir, we have a moſt heroic ſoul. 


FIERENFAT., 
© Well, upon thoſe conditions I take you into 
my ſervice: come, I'll preſent you to my wife, 
EUPHEMON. 
= Your wife, ſir? ü 
5 FIERENF AT. 
Yes, I am going to be marry'd. 
RU PHEMON. 
When, pray? . 
FIERENFAT, 


To-night. 
oe .-BUPHEMON. 
O, heav'n ? pray, fir, forgive me, but are 
1 deeply in love with het, fir ? 
Certathly.... 5 


| 3 21222 N "EUPHEMON. 
Indeed ? 


FIERENFAT. — 
Ke. 


EUPH E- 
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EUPHEMON, 
And are you belov'd ? 


FIERENF AT. ; 


J hope ſo, A droll fellow, this! You ſeem 
extremely curious, fir, 


How I wiſh to contradict him, and puniſh him 
| for his exceſs of happineſs, 


| FIERENF AT. [To Jaſmin, 
What does he ſay ? | 


JASMIN. 


He ſays, he wiſhes with all his heart he was 
like you, form'd to pleaſe, 


FIERENFAT, 

The ambition of the coxcomb! but come, 
follow me: be diligent, ſober, prudent, careful, 
clever, and reſpectful. What, ho! la Fleur, 
la Brie, you raſcals, wwe are you all? fol- 
low me, [Exits 


EUPHE MON. 


Now cou'd I like to ſalute him with two 
good boxes on the ear, to make that lawyer's 


face of his twinge again. 
A a>: 
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JASMIN. | 
I find, my friend, you are not mended much, 


EUPHEMON. 


I'm ſure it is time to be ſo; and I aſſure you, 
J intend to be wiſer for the future: from all my 
errors I ſhall at leaſt reap this advantage, To 
know how to ſuffer, 


ENp oF THE Trirkp AcT. 


> 4 


ACT Iv. SCENE. 1. 


M. de CROUP!LLAC, Young EUPHEMON, 
JASMIN. 


M. de CROUPILLAC, 
HAVE taken care, my friend, by way of 
" © precaution, to bring two ſerjeants from An- 
gouleme ; have you perform'd your part as well, 
and done as I deſir'd you ? Shall you be able, 
think you, to put on an air of conſequence, 
and ſow a little diſſenſion in the family? Have 
you flatter'd the old gentleman ? Have you 
look'd forward a little. 


EUPHEMON. 
No, 5 


— 
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N. de CROUPILLAC. 
How ? | | 


EUPHEMON. 


Believe me, madam, I long to throw myſelf 
at her feet, 


M. de CROUPILLAC, 

Pray then make haſte and do it; begin your 
attack as ſoon as poſlible, and reſtore my un- 
grateful ſeducer, I'll go to law for you, and 
you ſhall make love for me: chear up, man, 
put on your beſt looks; aſſume that air of 
importance and ſelf-ſufficiency, which is ſure to 
conquer every heart, which baffles wit, and 
triumphs over wiſdom: to be happy in love, 


you mult be bold; reſume your wonted cou» 
rage. 


EUPHEMO N. 
O, I have loſt it all. 


M. de CRO UPILLAC. 
How ſo, man? what's the matter? 


EUPHE MON. 

I had courage enough when I was not in 

love; but at preſent— = 
JASMIN. 


There may be other reaſons why he ſhou'd 
be rather baſhful ; this F ierenfat, you mult 


K 2 | . know j 
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know is our lord and maſter, and has taken us 
both into his ſervice, 
M. de CROUPILLAC, 

So much the better; a lucky circumſtance : 
to be a domeſtic in your miſtreſs's family, let 
me tell you, is a ſingular happineſs : make 
your advantage of it, 

JASMIN. 

Yonder's ſomething pretty, and coming this 
way too, to take the air, I ſuppoſe : ſhe ſeems 
to come out of Rondon's houſe, 


M. de CROUPILLAC, 
*Tis ſhe: come, my dear lover, make haſte, 


now's your time: pluck up your courage, and 
ſpeak to her; what ſighing and trembling, and 


pretend to love her too? O, fy, fy! 
EUPHEM ON, 


O, if you knew the ſituation of my heart, 
you wou'd not wonder at my trembling and 


confuſion | 
JASMIN. [Seeing Liſe at a diſtance, 


Sweet creature ! how beautiful ſhe looks ! 


EUPHE M ON. 
»Tis ſhe: O, heav'n! I die with love, 


with remorſe, with jealouſy, and deſpair, 
M, de 
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M. de CROUPILLAC. 
Adieu: I. will endeavour to return the obli- 


gation. | 1 
EUPHEMON, 
All I aſk of you is, if poſlible, to put off 
this cruel marriage. 


M. de CROUPILI. AC. 
That's what I ſhall immediately ſet about. 


EUPHEMON. 
Alas ! I tremble, 


IAS MIN. 
we muſt try to get her by herſelf; let us 


retire a little. 
EUPHEM ON. 
I'll follow you: I ſcarce know what I have 
done, or what I am going to do, I ſhall never 
be able to face her. 


6s C 3 NE: 1, 


LISE, MARTHA, JASMIN at the farther end of 
the ſtage, and EUPHEMON behind him. 


L I 8 E. 
In vain do 1 go in and out, backwards and 


forwards, endeavouring if poſſible, to hide my- 

ſelf from myſelf; in vain do I ſeek for ſoli- 
tude, and examine my on heart: alas! the 
more I look into it, the more am I convinc'd 


K 3 that 
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that happineſs was never made for me: IfI do 


at any time enjoy a momentary comfort, it is 


from that old ridiculous creature Croupillac, 
and the thought of her preventing this deteſted 
match; but then all my apprehenſions return, 


when Fierenfat and my father urge it upon me 


with repeated importunities: they have gain'd 
over the good Euphemon. 


| MART HA. 
In troth, the old man is too good natur'd, and 
Fierenfat governs him moſt tyranhically. 


LIS E. 

1 pardon him, he's fond of an only child; his 
eldeſt, poor man, gave him a great deal of un- 
eaſineſs, and now he relies entirely upon the 
other, | 
MARTHA, 

But, after all, madam, notwithſtanding every 
thing that has been reported, it is not clear that 
the other is yet dead, | 
LIS E. 

Alas! if dead, I muſt lament; if living, I 
muſt hate him : cruel alternatives | 

MARTHA. 
The news of his danger, however, ſeem'd to 


baye a powerful effect upon you. 
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LIS E. N 
One might be ſorry. for his misfortunes wick 
out loving him, you know. 

MARTHA, 


But one may as well be dead as not be lord: 
and ſo you are really to be marry'd to his bro- 
ther? 


LIS E. 

My dear child, I am diſtracted at the thought 
of it: you have long known my indifference for 
Fierenfat; it is now chang'd to horror and de- 
teſtation ; marriage with him is a potion moſt 
dteadfully bitter, which, in my preſent deſperate 
caſe, I muſt ſwallow much againſt my will, I 
aſfure you; though my hand, at the ſame time, 
rejects it with horror and indignation, 


JASMIN. [Pulling Martha by the ſleeve, 


 Hark'ee, fair lady, will you give me leave to 
whiſper a word or two in your ear ? 


MARTHA [xo Jaſmin, 
Moſt willingly, fir. 


LISE. [Afide, 

O cruel fate! why did'ſt thou prolong a life, 
which an ungrateful guilty lover has made ſo 
truly miſerable ? 
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MARTHA. [To Liſe, 
One of the Preſident's fervants, madam, but 
Juſt now hir'd to him; he ſays, he ſhould be 
glad to ſpeak to you, 


LIS E. 


Let him wait, 
: MARTHA. [To Jaſmin, 
Friend, my lady deſires you wou'd wait 2 
little, 
LISE, 


| Always teazing me thus! even when he is 
abſent I can have no peace for him. O dear! 
how weary am I of this marriage already ! 


s JASMIN. [To Martha. 
My dear gir}, procure us this fayour, if you 


can. x 
MARTHA, [Coming back, 


Madam, he ſays he muſt ſpeak with you, 


* LIS E. 
So! I ſee I muſt go. 


MARTHA, 
There is a perſon, it ſeems, who is very 
deſirous of ſeeing you; he muſt ſpeak to you, 


he ſays, or die, 
LISE, 
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LISE. 
I find I muſt go in and hide myſelf. 


SCENE III. 


LISE, MARTHA, Young EUPHEMON, leaning 
N On JASMIN, 


EUPHEMON. 
I can neither walk nor ſpeak ; my ſight too 


fails me, 
JASMIN. 


Give me your hand; we'll croſs her as ſhe 


comes, 
.EUPHEMON. 


Ol I feel a deadly coldneſs at my heart [e 
Liſe] will you permit. | 
LIS E. [Without looking at him. 
What wou'd you, fir? 


EUPHEMON. [Throwing himſelf on his knees, 
What wou'd I? that death which-I deſerve, 
LISE. 
What do I ſee? O heav'n! 
MARTHA:. 
Amazing! Euphemon ! good God, how 


chang'd ! 8 
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EUPHEMON, | 

Chang'd indeed: yes, Liſe, you are reveng'd 
of me, Well may you wonder, for I am 
chang'd in every thing: no longer do you be- 
"Hold in me that madman, that falſe wretch, fo 
fear'd and deteſted here; he who betray'd the 
cauſe of nature and of love, Young and 
.thoughtleſs as I was, I fell a prey to every 
paſſion, and adopted every vice from my looſe 
companions: but, O! the worſt of all my 
Crimes, which never can be blotted out, never 
atoned for, was my offending you: but here I 
Twear, by thee, and by that virtue, which, 
though I have forſaken, I yet adore, I have 
found my error. Vice, though I admitted it, 
was a ſtranger to this heart, which is now no 
longer ſtain'd with thoſe guilty blemiſhes that 
obſcur'd its native luſtre; that pure, that ſacred 
paſſion, which is till reſerv'd for you, hath re- 
find it; that tender paſſion, and that alone, 
brought me hither, not to break off your new 
engagements, or oppoſe your happineſs, that 
wou'd ill become a poor abandon'd wretch like 
me: but ſince the misfortunes which I ſo well 
deſervid have brought me, even in the prime 
of life, to the brink of the grave, I cou'd not 
help ſeeking you, to be a witneſs of my laſt 
moments; and happy, thrice happy ſhall 
I be, 


* 


— 
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I be, if he, who was once deſtin'd to be. 
your huſband, at length ſhall die, and not be 
hated by you, | 

| LISE. 


I I am ſcarce myſelf: can it be Euphemon ? 
can it be you? O heav'n! in what a condition 
too, and what a time is this: wretch as thou 
art, what cruel injuries has thou done to both 
of us! 

EUPHEMON, 

I know it : at ſight of thee, every folly I 
have been guilty of appears double inexcuſable: 
they were dreadful, and you know they were; 
that is ſome puniſhment, but not ſo much as 1 


deſerve; 
LIS E. 


And is it true, unhappy man, that thou haft - 
at laſt repented of thy. follies ; that your rebel- 
lious heart is at length ſubdued, and misfortune 
hath pointed out to you the road of-virtue? . 


EUPHEMON. 
Alas! what will it avail, that my eyes are 
open'd, when it is too late! In.yvain. is that 
heart ſubdued, in vain is my return to virtue, 
ſince I have loſt in you its beſt, its only vas 
luable reward. | 
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LISE. 

Yet, anſwer me, Euphemon ; may I believe 
you have indeed gain'd this glorious victory? 
conſult your own breaſt, and do not again de- 
ceive me: can you yet be prudent and virtuous ? 


EUPHEMON. 
I am fo; for ftill my heart adores you. 


LIS E. 
And doſt thou ſtill love, Euphemon ? 


EUPHEMON. 

Do I love? by that I live, that alone has 
ſupported me, I have borne every thing, even 
infamy itſelf; and a thouſand times I wou'd 
have put an end to my wretched life, but that 
fill I lov'd it, becauſe it belong'd to you: yes, 
to you I owe my preſent ſentiments, my being, 
and that new life which now dawns upon me: 
to you I owe the return of my reaſon : with 
Jove like mine, wou'd to heav'n I may be able 
to. preſerve it! O do not not hide from me 
that charming face: look at me: ſee how 
chang'd I am: ſee the cruel effect of care and 
forrow : the roſes of youth are wither'd by re- 
| morſe and miſery, There was a time when Eu- 
phemon wou'd not thus have affrighted you: 
do but look on me, *tis all I aſk, 


LISE, 


* 
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LISE. 
Tf I ſee the thinking, the reform'd, the con- 
fant Euphemon, it is enough: in my eyes he 
is but too amiable. 


5 EUPHEMON, 
What fays my Liſe ? gracious heav'n | ſhe 
weeps. 
LISE. [To Martha. 
O ſupport me, my ſenſes fail. Can I ever be 


the wife of Euphemon's brother ? but tell me, 
[Turning to Euphemon- 
Have you ſeen yet your father ? 


EUPHEMON. 
O ! I bluſh to appear before that es old 
man, whom I have ſo diſhonour'd : hated as I 


am, and baniſh'd from his preſence, I love and 
reverence, but dare not look upon him, 


LISE. 
What then is your deſign ? 


EUPHEMON, 

If heav'n ſhou'd graciouſly prolong my days, 
if you muſt be my brother's happy lot, I pro- 
poſe to change my name and profeſſion, ſerve as 
a ſoldier, and ſeek for death in the field of ho- 
nour ; perhaps ſucceſs in arms may acquire me 
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ſome glory, and even you may hereafter ſhed a 
tear over the unhappy Euphemen, My honour 
at leaſt will never ſuffer - by the employment; 
Roſe and Fabert ſet out as I ſhall do. 

| I Is E. 

*'Tis-a noble reſoldition ; and: the heart that 
was capable of making it, muſt be above puilt 
and meanneſs : ſentiments like theſe affect me 
much more even than the tears you ſhed at my 
feet. No, Euphemon, if I am left at liberty to 
diſpoſe of - myſelf, and can. poſhbly avoid the 
hateful match propos'd for me, if it is in my 
power to determine your fate, you ſtall not- go 
lo far to change your condition, 

EUPHEM ON. 

O theav'n ! and does thy gracious heart melt 

1 misfortunes ? | 
| IS F 

They affected me moſt deeply; but your re- 

pentance hath ſecur'd me. 
EUPH EMO N. 

And will thoſe dear eyes, that look'd on me 
ſo long with indignation, will they ſoften into 
love and tenderneſs ? O thou haſt reviv'd a 
flame in the breaſt of Euphemon, which his 
follies had almoſt extinguiſh'd, Fond as my 
brother is. of riches, though my father has given 
him all that inheritance which nature had de- 

ee bend 
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fign'd for. me, he ftill muſt envy my happineſs, 


I ] am dear to you; he alone, and not Euphe-. 


mon, is diſinherited. O I ſhall die with joy, 


MARTHA, 
Deuce on him, here he comes. 


LISE.. 8 
Be upon your guard, Euphemon-z keep in 


thoſe ſtruggling ſighs, and diſſemble. 


EU PHE MON. 
Why ſhould I, if you love me? 


LIS E. | | 

Conſider my relations, conſider your own fas 
ther. Your brother ſaw. us. together, ſaw you 
at my feet; and all that we can now do is not 
to let him know who you are. 4 

MART H. A. 

I can't help laughing, to think what a paſſion 

his gravity will be in, 


SCENE IV. 


LISE, Young EUPHEMON, MARTHA, JASMIN, 


 FIERENFAT at the farther end of the Rage, Eu- 
phemon turning his back to him. 


__ FIERENFAT:. 
F ither ſome devil has impair'd theſe eyes of 
mine; or, if I ſee clear, I moſt certainly be- 


eld —0 yes —it is ſo—it's all over with me. 
| Ss [Coming 
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[Coming forwards towards Euphemon, 

O it is you, fir, is it? traitor, raſcal, forger | 

3 [Enrag'd, 

I, I cou'd 

JASMI N (Placing himſelf before them, 

Sir, fir, thisx—this is an affair of importance 
that was going forward, and you interrupt it, 
fir; an affair of love, fir, tenderneſs, reſpeR, 
gratitude, and virtue—for my part I'm di- 
ſtrated when I think of it. 

FIERENF AT. 

An affair of virtue! O yes, and kiſſing her 
hand too ! call you that virtue! raſcal, ſlave 
EUPHEMON. 

O Jaſmin, if I dard 

FIERENFAT: 

No: this is a gallant indeed with a witneſs : 
had he been a gentleman ;. but a ſervant, a 
beggar—If I was to ſue him in æ court of 
juſtice, *twou'd be only ſo much. money flung 
away, ; 
LIS E. {To Euphemon. 
Be calm; if you have any regard * me, I 


Wan. 
FIERENF Ax. 


The traitor; Pl have you hang'd, you dog; 
| | [To Martha, 


| You laugh, miſtreſs} 
MAR: 
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MART HA. 
T do, to be ſure, fir. 


FIERENF A. 
And why do you? what do you laugh at? 


MARTHA. 
Lord, fir, tis ſuch a comical affair 
118. 

You don't know, madam, the danger you are 
in: you little think, my good friend, what the 
law inflicts on ſuch delinquents as you, and 
how often you may be 

MARTHA. 
Pardon me, fir, I know it mighty well. 
FIERENFAT. [To Liſe. 

You, madam, ſeem to be deaf to all this 
faithleſs woman ! with that air of iunocence too, 
to play me ſuch a trick: your inconſtaney is a 
little premature on our very wedding-day, and 
juſt before we are marryd : 'tis a wonderful 
mark of your chaſtity. 

LIE.” : 

Don't be in a paſſion, fir, nor lightly con- 

demn innocence on bare appearances only, 


FIERENFAT. 
Innocence, indeed ! | 


LISE. 
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LISE. 
Yes, fir, when you know my ſentiments, you 


will eſteem me for them, 
FIERENFAT. 
You go an excellent way to gain eſteem, 
EUPHEMON. 
This is too much, 
LISE, [To Eupbe mon. 
What madneſs ! for heaven's en. be. calm, 
reſtrain—— 
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EUPHEMON, 

No: I will never ſuffer him torus! reproack- 
on you. 

FIERE N EAT. 

Do you know, madam, that you. loſe your 
jointure, your eſtate, your. portion, way thing,. 
as ſoon AS 

EU HE MON. lin a paſſion, putting his hand 

on his ſword. 


Do you know, fir; how to hold your tongue 
11s E. 


© forbears 
 BUPHEMON 

Come, come, Mr, Preſident, lay aſide your 
aſſuming airs, be a little leſs fierce and haughty ; 
a little leſs of the. judge, if you pleaſe : this- 
lady has not yet the honour to be your wife, 
nor is ſhe even your miſtreſs, fir: what right 
haye. you to complain ? your claim is void: 
you 
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you ſhould have known how to pleaſe, before 
you had a right to be angry: ſuch charms 
were never made for you, and therefore jealouſy 
ſits but ill upon you. You fee ſhe's kind, and 
forgives my warmth ; it will become you, fir, 
to follow her example, 


FIERENF AT. [In a poſture of defence. 


Ein bear no more: where are my ſervants ? 


help here! 
EUPHEM ON, 
How's this ! 
FIERENFAT. 


Fetch me a conſtable here 
LIS E. CTo Euphemon. 
Retire, I beſeech you. | 
| FIEBRENFAT. 
I'll make you know, fir, the reſpect that's 
due to my rank and profeſſion, 


EUPHEMON, 

Obſerve, fir, what you owe to this lady; as 
to myſelf, however things may now appear, the 
_ reſpect perhaps is due to me. 

FIERENFA T. 
Vou, ſir, you? 


EUPHEMON. 


Yes, ſir, me, me, | 
FIEREN« 
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This is a pure impudent fellow : ſome lover, I i 
ſuppoſe, in the diſguiſe of a ſervant, Who are n 
you, ſir? anſwer me, 


EUPHEMON. 

I know not who I am, nor what will be my 
fate: my rank, condition, fortune, happineſs, 
my very being, all depends on her heart, her 
kind looks, and her propitious bounty. 


FIERENF AF. 
They may ſoon depend upon a court of 
juſtice, that I aſſure you, HI go this inſtant, 
prepare my records, and. haſten to ſiga the in- 
ſtrument. Begone, ungrateful woman, and 
dread my reſentment; I'll bring your relations, 
and your father; then. your innocence will ap- 
pear in its proper light, and they will eſteem 
you accordipgly.. 


SCENE V. 
EISE, Young EUPHEMON, MARTHA, 
LIS E. 
For heav'n's ſake, conceal yourſelf; let us go 
in immediately; I tremble at the conſequence 
of this. If your father ſhould find out it was 
you, nothing will appeaſe him : he will con- 


clude that ſome new extravagance brought you 
back 
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beck here on purpoſe to inſult him, and to ſow 
dviqon between our families; and then you 
will be confin'd, perhaps, even without being 
ſo much as heard in your own defence, 


MARTHA, 
Let me conceal him, and I'll warrant they 

han't eaſily find him out. 

LIS E. 
Come, come, you muſt away; I muſt endea- 
our to reconcile your father: the return of 
ature ſhall, if poſſible, be the work of love: 
ou muſt be conceal'd a while—=take you care 
To Martha] he does not appear: begone im- 
ediately. | 


, 


. 
þ 


SCENE VI. 
RON DON, LIS k. 


RON DON. 
Well, my Liſe, how is it; I was in ſearch 
you and your huſband, | 


LISE. 
Thank God ! he is not ſo yet. 
70 RONDON. 
5 here are you going ? 
as 1: 4... 16 I'S Bb 
- Peceney, fir, at preſent.obliges me to avoid 
u us | 5 
ck 5 [She goes out. 


RON- 
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 __RONDON. 
This Preſident is a dangerous man, I ſind; 
now ſhould I like to be incog. in ſome place 


cloſe to 'em, only to ſee how two lovers lock 
when they are juſt going to be marry'd. 


SCENE VII. 
FIERENFAT, RONDON, Conſtables, &c. 


| FIERENFAT. 

Where are they, where are they? ha! gone; 
the ſubtle villains have eſcap'd me: where have 
the raſcals hid themſelves ? | 

| RONDON, 

Your reverence ſeems out of breath; what 
are you in ſuch a hurry about? who are you 
hunting after? what have they done to you! 


FIEREN FAT. 
Made a cuckold of me, that's all. 


RONDO N. 
Ha! ha! a cuckold | ha! how ! what is al 
this ? PS! 


FIERENFAT, 
Yes, yes, my wife: heav'n preſerve me fro 
ever giving her that name? Yes, fir, a cuckol 
I am, in ſpite of all the laws in the kingdom. 


My ſon-in-law ! | 


FIERE | 
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| FIERENFAT. 
J Ves, my father-in-law, 'tis but too true. 
ce 
* "1 RONDON, 
Well, but the affair 
FIERENF AT. 
Is clear as poſſible. 
RON DON. ke | 
* You try my patience too far. 4 
ave FIERENFAT. 1 
I am ſure they have mine, b 
 ___RONDON. 0 
vhat : of 
you If I could believe Pr 
188 FIERENPAT. . 
You may believe it all, fir, I aſſure you. 0 
RON DON. 
1 But the more I hear, the leſs I underſtand, 
is al 


 FIERENFAT\. 
And yet it's very eaſy to n 


R OND 2 N. 
If I were once convinc'd of it, the world 
ſhould be a witnels of my reſentment, I wou 4 


ftrangle her with my own hands, 5 
| FIEREN. 
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FIERENFAT. 


Strangle her then by all means, for the thing 
is fairly prov'd. 


ROND ON. 

Something, no doubt, is wrong, by my finding her 
here in that condition; ſhe hung down her head, 
and cou'd ſcarce ſpeak to me; ſeem'd frighten'd, 
and embarras'd too, Come, my ſon, let us in, 
and ſurpriſe her, This is a caſe of honour, 


and where that is concern'd, Rondon liſtens no 


jonger to reaſon, Away, 


End of the FouxrRH ACT. 


— 


n e lth 2 * — i - _ 
---, 


Aa: S-CE NE. 1, 
LISE,' MARTHA. 
LIS E. 
HAT a deſperate ſituation is mine! 
ſearce can I believe myſelf ſafe even 
with you. Think what it muſt be for a ſou! 
ſo pure, ſo delicate, as mine, to ſuffer even for 


a moment ſuch injurious ſuſpicions, Euphemon, 


thou dear but fatal loyer, thou vert born but to 
afflict me; thy abſence was worſe than death to 
me, and now thy return expoſes me to infamy. 
[Turning to Martha] For heav'n n's ſake, take care 
of him, for they are making the ſtricteſt enquiry. 

MAR- 


g 


i; ob - 
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MARTHA. 
O never fear; I ſhall put em to their trumps, 
I warrant you; I defy all their ſearch-warrants : 
I have ſome certain little cunning holes in my 
cabinet which theſe ferrets can never get at 3 
there, madam, your lover lies ſnug, ſafely con- 
ceal'd from the inquiſitive eyes of long - rob'd 
pedants. I have led the hounds a pretty good 
chace, and now the whole pack is at fault. 


SCENE II. 
LIS E, MARTHA, IAS MIN. 
IR. LISE. 
Well, Jaſmin, how ſtand our affairs? 
| JASMIN. | 
O I have paſs'd my examination moſt gloris - 
vuſly, gone through it like an old offenders” 
grown grey in the profeſſion, and anſwer'd eve- 
ry queſtion without fear or trembling, One of 
them drawl'd out his words with all the ſolem+ 
nity of a pedagogue z another put on a haughty 
air, and would have brow-beated me; a third, in 
a pretty ſilver tone, cry'd out, Child, tell us the 
truth: whilſt I; with moſt laconic brevity, and 
unalterable firmneſs, fairly routed the whole 
group of pedants, | 
+ 19 E. 
They know nothing then? 


4 
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JASMIN 
Nothing: to-morrow perhaps they may "0 
all; time, you know, brings every thing to light, 


LISE. 


T hope at leaſt Fierenfat will not have time to 
Prejudice his father againſt me. I have a thou- 
ſand fears about it: I tremble for him, and 
for my own honour : in love alone I have plac'd 

my hopes, that will aſſiſt me 


MARTHA, 

For my part, I'm in a ſad quondary about itz 
and wiſh ev'ry thing mayn't go wrong: conſi- 
der, madam, we have againſt us two old fathers, 
and a preſident, beſides ſcolds and prudes innu- 
merable : if you knew what haughty airs they 
give themſelves, what a ſupercilious ſneer, and 
ſevere tone, their proud virtue puts on upon 
this occaſion, with what inſolent acrimony they 
have perſecuted your innocence, believe me, 
madam, their clamours, with their affected zeal, 
and moſt religious fury, wou'd raiſe your laughs 
ter, perhaps even make you tremble, 


JASMIN, 

- T have travell'd, madam, and ſeen noiſe, and 

buſtle enough, but never before was I witneſs to 

ſuch a hubbub : the whole houſe is turn'd topſy- 
. | turyy: 


* 
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turvy : they are all knaves, fools, or madmen; 
whiſpering lies againſt you, and adding one un- 
truth to another, telling the ſtory a hundred 
different ways; the poor fiddlers are ſent back 
without receiving a farthing, or a drop of drink; 
ſix tables prepar'd for the wedding feaſt, full of 
the fineſt delicacies, overſet in the confuſion ; . 
the people run backwards and forwards ; the 
footmen drink and laugh ; Rondon ſwears, and 
Fierenfat is employ'd in writing the caſe out, 


LISE. 
And vie does the worthy father of Euphes 


mon do, amid'ſt all this buſtle ? 
MARTHA, 

O, madam, in his dejected aſpect we may read 
the ſorrows of afflicted virtue; he lifts up his 
eyes to heaven, and cannot bring himſelf to be- 
lieve that you have ſtain'd the honour of your 
ſpotleſs youth with ſo black a crime; he defends 
vou to your friends by the ſtrongeſt arguments; 
and when at length he is ſtagger'd by the proofs 
they bring againſt you, he ſighs, and ſays, if 
you are guilty, he will never again depend on 
any, mortal breathing, FL 

LIS E. 
The good old man, how his tenderneſs affects me. 
| MARTHA. 
Here comes another of a different kind, ma- 


ſter Rondon ; let us avoid him, madam, ' 
L 2 LISE. 
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| ©; *IS2. 
Iny no means: my heart is innocent, and ſhou's 
bz * of nothing. 
JASMIN. 
'But I am, I aſſure you, 


SB CENE- HH 
LISE, MARTHA, RONDON. 


RONDON, 


O thou ſubtle gipſy, thou forward, thou un- 
natural girl! O Liſe, Liſe ! But come, madam, 
I muſt know the bottom of this vile proceeding : 
how long have you been acquainted with this 
robber, this pirate ? Tell me his name, his rank, 
his profeſſion; how got he into your heart ? 
Whence comes he, and where is he? Anſwer 
me, madam, anſwer me. You contemn me, 
madam, and laugh at my reſentment; are not 
you aſham'd ? 

: LIS E. 

No, ſir. | 

RONDON. 

Always No, No, to me: am I never to hear 

| any thing but No? It increaſes my ſuſpicion : 
when I am injur'd, I expe at leaſt to be treat- 

ed with reſpect. I will be fear'd, madam, and 

obey'd too. $ N 

| | LIS E. 


- 
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1 
And ſo you ſhall, ſir. I will diſcover every 
thing to you. | 
ROND ON. 
Well, that's ſaying ſomething however: when 
begin to threaten, people will mind me a lite 
ue, and | ; 


 LISE. | 
J have only one favour to beg of you— that, 
before I ſay any thing to you, Euphemon will 
be ſo obliging as to let me ſpeak a few words to 
kim, . 
vs RON DON. 
Euphemon ! why, what has he to do with it? 
| I think I am the propereſt perſon to be ſpoke to. 


11S E. 

My dear father, I have a ſecret to entruſt to 
kim: let me beg you, for the ſake of your own 
honour, to ſend him to me: permit me but I 
can tell you no more, . 


RON DON. 

I muſt e' en yield to her requeſt: ſhe wants ta; 
explain herſelf to my good old friend, and I think 
I may ſafely truſt her alone with him; and then 
to nunnery with the little huſſey immediately. 


L 3 SCENE 


— — , 
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SCENE IV. 
LISE, MARTHA, 
LISE. 
© that I may be able to melt the good Eu- 
phemon! how my heart flutters and leaps with- 
in me] my life or death depends on this import» 


ant moment, He comes. Hark'ee, Martha, 


MARTHA, 
III take care, madam, 


SCENE v. 
Old EUPHEMON, 
L I 8 E. 
A chair here — pray, ſir, be ſeated. on! 
Lb.] permit me fir, on my knees 
EUPHEMON. {Raiſing her up. 
Lou mean to affront me, madam, 
LISE. 


Far from it, fir; my heart eſteems and re- 
deres you; I have ever look'd on you as a father, 


EUPHEMO N. 
Are you my daughter 4 


LIS E. 
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LISE. 

Yes, fir, I flatter myſelf L have not been un- 

worthy of that name. 
| EUPHE MON. 

After the unhappy affair, madam, that has 

broke off our connection, I muſt own 
LIS E. 

Be you my judge, ſir, and look into my 
heart; that judge, I doubt not, will one day 
be my protector: but hear me, fir, I will ſpeak 
my own ſentiments, perhaps they 1 be yours 


alſo. 
[She takes a chair and fits by him. 


And now, ſir, tell me; if your heart had for a 
long time been bound, by the pureſt and moſt 
tender regard, to an object, whoſe early years 


gave the faireſt promiſe of all that is amiable, * Ml 


who every day advanc'd in beauty, merit, and 
accompliſhments ;z if, after all, his eaſy and de- 
luded youth gave way to inclination, and ſa- 
crificed duty, friendſhip, every thing, to un- 

bridled licentiouſueſs—— _ FRY 
EUPHEMON, 

Well, madam, 

LIS E. 
If fatal experience ſhou'd teach him what falſe 
happineſs he had ſo long purſued ; ſhou'd teach 
L 4 him 


Ly 


w 


him that the vain objects of his ſearch ſprang. 
but from error, and were follow'd by remorſe! 
if at length, aſham'd of his follies, his reaſon, 
inſtructed by misfortune, ſhou'd again light up 
his virtues, and give him a new heart; if, re- 
ſtord to his natural form, he ſhou'd become 
faithful, juſt, and. honeſt, wou'd you, fir, cou'd, 
you, then ſhut up that heart which once was 
open to receive him ? | 
| EUPHEMON, 

What am I to conclude from this picture, or 
what has it to do with our affair, and the in- 
jury 1 have receiv'd from your conduct? The 
wretch who was ſeen at your feet is a young 
man, utterly unknown to every body here: the 
widow ſays indeed ſhe remembers him ſix months. 
at Angouleme :. another tells me he is a hardy 
profligate, with a head full of dark intrigues, - 
and every kind of debauchery; a character which 
doubles my aftonifhment.: I ſhudder with hor= 
r | 
LIS E. 

O, fir, when I have told you all, you will 
be much more aftoniſhed ; for. heaven's ſake, 
hear me then: I know you have a noble and a. 
generous: heart, that never was form'd for cruel-. 
ty; let me then aſk you, was not your ſon Eu- 
phemon once moſt dear to you ? 


; FATAL EUPH E- 
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EUPHEMON. 

He was; I own to you, he was; and there=- 
fore it is that his ingratitude calls for a ſeverer 
vengeance, I have wept his misfortunes, and 
his death; but nature, in the midſt of all my 
anguiſh, left my reaſon but the more ſenſible of 
my injuries, and more reſoly'd to puniſh them. 


LIS E. 

And cou'd you puniſh him forever? cou'd 
you ſtill be ſo unhappy, ſo miſerable, as to hate 
him? cou'd you throw from you a repenting 
child, an alter'd ſon, whoſe change wou'd bring 
back to you the image of yourſelf ? cou'd you 
repulſe this ſon were he now in tears at your- 
feet? 

EUPHEMON. 

Alas ! you have forgot, you ſhou'd not thus 
open a wound that bleeds too freſh, and inflict 
new torments on me: my ſon is dead, or far 
from hence remains ſtill harden'd in his follies. 
O if he had return'd to virtue, wou'd he not 
come and aſk forgiveneſs of me? 


LIS E. 

Ves, and he will come to aſk” it; you ſhall 
hear him, and hear him with * . 
indeed you ſhall. 
Ls DVPHE=- 
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3 E. U p HEMON, 

What ſay you?; 
| LISE. | 
Yes, fir: if death has not already put an end 
to his ſhame and grief, you may perhaps ſee him 
dying at your feet. with exceſs of ſorrow and re- 


pentance, 
EUPHEMON, 
You ſee too well how deeply I am affected: 
my ſon alive! 
| LIS E. 
If he yu lives, he lives to love and honour you. 


g  EUPHEMON. 
To love and honour me! impoflible! how can 
I ever know it? from whom .muſt I learn that? 


LIS E. 
From his own heart. 
EUPHEMON. 
But, do you think—— 
| Is E. 

With regard to every thing I have ſaid con- 
cerning him, you may depend on my veracity. 

 _EUPHEMON: 
Come, you have kept me in ſuſpence too long; 


have pity on my declining years. Alas! I am 
= 
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fell of hopes, and fears : 1 did indeed love my - 
ſon, theſe tears ſpeak for me: I lov'd him ten- 
derly; O if he yet lives! if he is return'd to 
virtue ! explain, I beſeech. you, ſpeak to me, 
tell me all. 


L 7 88. 
1 will: it is time now, and you i ſhall be fatisfy'd, 


[She comes forward a little, and ſpeaks to young Euphe- 
mon behind the ſcene, _ 


Come forth. 


SCENE VI. 
Old EUPHEMON, Young EUPHEMON, LISE, 
EUPHEMON, 
Good heav'n! what do I ſee ? * 
Young EUPHEMON.: [Kneeling.: 
My father! O, fir, know me, acknowlege - 
me, decide my 1 for life or death depends up- 
on a word. 
Old EUPHEMON. 
What cou'd bring you hither at this time? 
5 Young EUPHE MON. 
Repentanee, love, and nature. 
LIS E. [Kneeling with young Euphemon. 
At your feet behold: your children. Yes, ſir, 


we have the ſame ſentiments, the ſame heart. 
L 6 Voung 
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Young EUPHEMON. [Pointing to Liſe, 
Alas! her tender kindneſs has pardon'd. all my 
offences: O, gracious fir, follow the example 
which love has ſet, and forgive your unhappy 
ſon: driv'n as I was to deſpair, all I hop'd for 
was to die-beloy'd by her and you; and if I live, , 
J will live to deſerve it. Vou turn away from 
me; what it is, fir, that tranſports you thus ! 
I fee your heart is mov'd: is it with hatred? is 
your wretched ſon condemn'd=—m 


Old EUPHEMON. 
[Raiſing up his fon and embracing him. 
»Tis love; 'tis tenderneſs : I forgive thee ; if 
thou art reſtor'd to virtue, I am ſtill thy father, 


LISE. 
And Ithy wife. O, fir, long ſince our hearts 
were united; permit us at your feet to renew 
our vows : it is not your riches he aſks of you, 
he brings you now a heart too pure ſor ſuch a 
wiſh ; he wants nothing: if he is virtuous, I 
have enough for both, and. he ſhall. have it all. 
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SCENE VII. 
To them RONDON, M. de CROUPILLAC, FIER+- 
ENFAT, Bailiff's Follower, . Attendants, 
FIERENPAT. 


Vonder he is, talking to her ſtill; let us ſbew- 


ourſelves men of courage, and take him by. ſure. 
prize.. | 
RONDON. 
Ay, let us be bold, we are fix to one, 


LIS E. 
[To Rondons: 


Nov, ſir, open your eyes, and ſeewhoit is I love. 


| RONDON, 
*Tis he! | 
Who ?- 
LISE.. 
Your brother, 
Old E UPHEM ON. 
The ſame, ſir. 
| FP FIERENFAT. 
You are pleaſed to jeſt, fir: this ſcoundrel my 
brother 2 


LIS E. 
Yes, fir, 
M. de CROUPILLAC: 


Upon my honour Lam very glad to hear it; 
RON 
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'RONDON. 
What wonderful metamorphoſis z why this is 
my droll valet. 
FIERENFAT. 
So, ſo, I play a pretty extraordinary part 
here: why, what brother is this? ha! 


Old EUPHEMON. | 
He is your brother, fir ; I had loſt him; but 
heaven and repentance has reſtor'd him to me, 


M. de CROUPILLAC. 
And luckily enough for me, 


FIERENFAT. 

The raſcal is come back only to take away 

my wife from me, | 

Young EUP HEMON. 

[To Fierenſat. 
*Tis fit, fir, that you know me; and let me 
tell you, fir, twas you took her from me, not 
I-from you. In better days I had her heart : 
the folly of raſh and unexperienc'd youth de- 
prived me of a treaſure which I did not know 
the value of : but on this happy day I have 
found again my virtue, my miſtreſs, and my 
father: the rights of blood and the rights of love 
are at once reſtor'd to me, and perhaps you envy 
me the ſudden, the unexpected bleſſings. But 
ne By Jnkeritance z_I give it you. ireely ; you 
are 


— — 
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are fond of riches, and I of her ; thus ſhall. 
both be happy; you in my poſſeſſions, and I 
in my Liſe's heart. 

Old EUPHEMON. 

His diſintereſted goodneſs ſhall not be thus re- 
warded, No, Euphemon, thou ſhalt not be ſo. 
unworthy of her. | 

RON.D ON. 

Very good; very fine indeed! 

M. de CROUPILLAC, 

For my part, I'm aſtoniſh'd, and yet not diſ- 
pleas'd: *tis a comfort to me to think the gen- 
tleman is come on purpoſe to. revenge, as it were, 


my charms, 
[To Euphemon. 
Quick, quick, fir : marry her as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible; heav'n is on your ſide, and to he. fure 
made that lady on purpoſe. for you; you were 
born for each other; and, by this lucky acci- 
dent, tis ten to one if I don't. recover my Pre- 


ſident. 
L I S E. g 


[To Rondon, 
| With all my heart, You, my dear father, will 


permit my faithful heart, which can be given 
but to one, to return to ifs right owner, 
ROND ON. 
Why —if his brain is not quite ſo: much 
gras 'd and | 


LISE. 
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O, Pin anſwer for him. 
| RONDON.. 
Tf he loves you; if he is prudent 
LISE, 
O doubt-it not. 
RONDO N. 


And if Euphemon will give him a good for- 


tune, Why —I agree, 
FIERENF Ar. 


To be ſure 1 am a great gainer in this affair, 
by finding a new brother; but then I loſe my 
wedding expences, my fortune, and a wife into 


the bargain. 
M. de CROUPILLAC.. 


For ſhame, thou ſordid wretch,. for ever in 
purſuit of riches ! have not I, in notes, bonds, 
and houſes, . enough to live upon, and more, 
much more, than you deſerve! Am I not your 
firſt love] Didſt thou not ſwear fidelity to me? 
Have not I it all under your own hand? your 


madrigals without ſenſe, your ſongs without 


wit, your promiſes without meaning? But 


- we'll try it at law, fir; I'll produce them in 2 
court of Juſtice ; and the parliament, in ſuch a 
caſe, I am ſure, ought to make an act on pur- 


poſe to puniſh ingratitude, 
RON 


ee -A m6 . ilc.; mos wo 
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RONDON, 
My good friend, take care of yourſelf, and 


tremble at her reſentment : let me adviſe you to 
marry, if it be only to get ſhut of her. 


Old EUPHE MON. | 
[To M. de Crovpillac. 
I am ſurpris'd at the paſſion you expreſs for 
my ſon ; methinks even. the ſuit you threaten 
him with muſt ſooth his. vanity ; the cauſe of 
your anger does him too much honour ; but 
permit me to. addreſs myſelf to the dear object 
that has reſtor'd: my ſon. Be united, my chil» 
dren, and embrace as brothers; and you, my 
friend, [Turning to Rondon] muſt return thanks. 
to heav'n, whoſe goodneſs hath done all fog, 
the beſt, And henceforth, 


Of youth miſguided, let us learn, whate'er- 
Their follies threaten, never to deſpair,. 
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Repreſented in 174 


LL 3 7.43% 
FROM THE | 
Jeſuit TouRx RMH NE to Father BavMor, 
| o 2 
The Tas br of MER OP E. 


Kev. FaTHER, 
HE Merope which you deſired to be re- 
turned laſt night, I have ſent you this 
morning at eight o'clock, I have taken time to 
read it with attention, Whatever ſucceſs the 
fluctuating taſte of Paris may think proper to 


beſtow on it, I am ſatisfied, that poſterity will 


applaud it as one of our beſt performances, and 


indeed as the model of true tragedy, Ari/totle, 
the legiſlator of the ſtage, has allotted to Merope 
the firſt rank amongſt the fine ſubjects for tra- 
gedy. It is treated by Euripides, we know, and 


in ſuch a manner, as we learn from Ariſlotle, 
that whenever his Creſphontes was exhibited at 


Athens, that ingenious people, who were ac- 
cuſtomed 


— — 
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cuſtomed to the fineſt dramatic performances, 
were ſtruck, raviſhed, and tranſported, in the 
moſt extraordinary manner. If the taſte of Paris 
ſhould not correſpond with that of Athens, we 
know which is to be blamed. The Creſphontes 
of Euripides is loſt; Mr, Voltaire has reſtored it 
to us. You, my dear Sir, who have given us 
an Euripides in French, exactly as he appeared to 
admiring Greece, have acknowleged in the Me- 
rope of our illuſtrious friend, the natural, the 
ſimple, and the pathetic of Euripides, Mr. 
Voltaire has preſerved the ſimplicity of the ſub- 
je, has not only diſencumbered it from ſuper- 
fluous epiſodes, but from many unneceſlary 
ſcenes alſo: the danger of Ægiſibus alone fills 
the ſtage: the intereſt increaſes from ſcene to 
_ ſcene, till we come to the cataſtrophe, the ſur- 
prize of which is managed and prepared with the 
greateſt art, We expect it indeed from the 
grand-ſon of Alcides, Every thing paſſes upon 
the ſtage as it did in Mycenæ. The theatrical 
ſtrokes are not forced and unnatural; or ſuch 
as, by their great degree of the marvellous, 
ſhock all probability: they ariſe entirely from 
the ſubject : it is the hiſtorical event repreſented 
to us in the moſt lively manner, It is impoſ- 
ſible not to be deeply moved and affected by that 


_ ſcene where Narbas arrives, at the very inſtant 
| when 


1 r 3 - MIA. 
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when Merope is going to ſacrifice her ſon, on a 


ſuppoſition that ſhe is about to revenge him: 


or by that ſcene, where ſhe has no other means 


of ſaving him from inevitable death, than by 


diſcovering him to the tyrant, The fifth act 
equals, if not ſurpaſſes, any of thoſe few ex- 
cellent laſt acts, which our ſtage has to boaſt 
of, Every thing paſſes without; notwithſtand- 
ing which the author has ſo artfully and judi- 
ciouſly contrived, as to bring all the action be- 
fore us: the narration by Imenia is not one of 
thoſe ſtudied artificial pieces, which are foreign 
to the ſubjeCt ; where the poet's wit is made to 
ſhine out of its place, ſuch as throw an air of 
coldneſs and inſipidity over the whole fable, 
This is nothing but action throughout. The 
trouble and agitation viſible in //menia, are ex- 
preflive of the tumult ſhe deſcribes *. I ſay 
nothing of the verſification, which is more 


ttt n * 


—— 


The French ſentence is as follows:“ Je ne parle point de 
« la verfification; le poete, admirable wer/ificateur, S eſt ſurpaſſe ; 
6% jamais ſa verification ne fut plus belle & plus claire: which, 
literally tranſlated, would run thus: I éſay nothing of the 
« wver/;fication ; the poet, an admirable wer/ifyer, has ſurpaſſed 
* himſelf; never was his verſification ſo beautiful and fo clear.“ 
Here we ſee the words werfifyer and werfification repeated no leſs 
than three times in three lines, An Engliſh ear is too delicate 
to admit of this. I have been frequently obliged to vary the 
turn and expreſſion of the ſentence, to avoid this repetition of 
the ſame word, which Ye/taire himſelf is often guilty of, though, 
in general, a correct writer, | 
clear 
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clear and beautiful, than any I remember to 
have ſeen, even in Voltaire, who is certainly an 
excellent poet: all thoſe, in ſhort, who feel an 
honeſt indignation at the corruption and depra- 
vity of our preſent taſte; all who have at heart 
the reformation of our ſtage; who wiſh that, 
by a careful imitation of the Greeks, whom in 
many perfections of the drama we have ſur- 
paſſed, we might endeavour to obtain the true 
end and deſign of it, by making the theatre, 
what it might be made, the ſchool of virtue: 
all thoſe, who think thus rationally and ſe- 
riouſly, muſt be pleaſed to ſee ſo great and cele- 
bdrated a poet as Voltaire employing his fine talents 
in ſuch a tragedy as this, without love in it. 
He has not imprudently hazarded the ſuc- 
ceſs of ſo noble a deſign; but in the place 
of love has ſubſtituted ſentiments of virtue, 
which are not leſs forcible. As much pre- 
 Judiced as we are in favour of tragedies founded 
on love intrigues, it is nevertheleſs true, (and 
we have often obſerved it) that thoſe trage- 
dies, which have met with the greateſt ſucceſs, 
were not indebted to their love ſcenes for it: 
on the other hand, all our good critics allow, 
that romantic gallantry has diſgraced and de- 
graded our ſtage, and ſome of our beſt writers 


alſo. The great Corneille was ſenſible of this; 
ht OS he 


o 


. | 
He ſubmitted, not without reluctance, to the 
Teigning taſte of the age; not venturing to ba- 
niſh love entirely, he went at leaſt ſo far as to 
baniſh ſucceſsful love: he would not permit it 
to appear weak or mean, but raiſed it even to 
heroiſm, chooſing rather to go beyond nature, 
than to fink it into-a too tender and contagious 
| paſſion, | 
Thus, Rev, Father, have I ſent you that 
judgment which your illuſtrious friend ſeemed 
deſſrous of: I wrote it in haſte, which is a proof 
of my regard ; but the paternal friendſhip which 
I have had for him, even from his infancy, hath 
not ſo far prevailed as to blind me in his favour. 
You will let him ſee what I have wrote, I 
have the honour to be, my dear friend, my dear 
fon, the glory of your father, as I ever muſt be, 
ſincerely yout's, | 


Dec. 23 1 738. 


TOURNEM INE. 


Vox. III. 
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A 
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TOME 


Marquis SCIPIO MAFFETL, 


Author of the Italian MeroPe, and many other cele- 
brated Performances. 


SIR, | 
HE Greeks and Romans, to whom modern 
Ttaly, as well as all other nations, is in- 
debted for almoſt every thing, dedicated their 
works, without the ridiculous form of compli- 
ments, to their friends, who are maſters of the 
art: by this claim I take the liberty of addreſſ- 
ing to you the French Merope. 

The H7talians, who have been the reſtorers of 
almoſt all the fine arts, and the inventors of 
many, were the firſt, who, under the auſpices 
. of Leo the Tenth, revived tragedy ; and you, 
fir, are the firſt who, in this age, when the 
Sophaclean art became enervated by love-intrigues, 
often foreign to the ſubject, and as often debaſ- 
cd by idle buffooneries, that reflected diſhonour 

| | | on 
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on \'the taſte of your ingenious countryman; you, 
fir, were the firſt who had courage and genius 
enough to hazard a tragedy without gallantry, 
a tragedy worthy of Athens in its glory; where- 
in the maternal affection conſtitutes the whole 
iatrigue, and the moſt tender intereſt ariſes from 
the pureft virtue. France prides itſelf in her A- 
thaliah: it is indeed the maſter-piece of our ſtage, 
perhaps of poetry itſelf. Of all the pieces that 
are exhibited amongſt us, it is the only one 
where love is not introduced : but, at the ſame 
time, we muſt allow that it is ſupported by the 
pomp of religion, and that majeſty of eloquence 
which appears in the prophets. You had not 
that reſource, and yet you have ſo contrived, as 
to furniſh out five acts, which it is fo extreme= 

| ly difficult to fill up without epiſodes. I muſt 
own, your ſubject appeared to me much more in- 
tereſting and tragical than that of Athaliah ; and 
even if our admirable Racine had worked up his 
maſter- piece with more art, more poetry, and - 
more ſublimity than he has, your's, I am ſatisfied, 
would have drawn more tears from the audience, 
The preceptor of Alexander (kings ought als 
ways to have ſuch preceptors), the great Ari/otle, 
that extenſive genius, ſo juſt, and ſo deeply 
verſed in all the learning of thoſe times, Ari- 
fletle, in dis Art of Poetry, has declared, that 
M 2 the 
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the meeting of Merope and her ſon was the moſt 
intereſting circumſtance of the whole Grecian 
theatre. This ſtroke was, in his opinion, infi- 
nitely ſuperior to all the reſt, Plutarch tells us, 
that the Greeks, who, of all the people in the 
world, had the quickeſt feeling, trembled with 
fear, leſt the old man, who was to ſtop the arm 
of Merope, ſhould not come time enough. That 
piece, which was played in his time, and a few 
fragments of which are ſtill extant, appeared to 
him the moſt affecting of all the tragedies of 
Euripides : but it was not the choice of his ſub- 
ject alone to which that poet owed his ſucceſs, 
though, in every ſpecies of the drama, a happy 

choice, is, no doubt, of the greateſt ſervice. 
France has ſeen ſeveral Meropes, but none of 
them ever ſucceeded:: the authors perhaps over- 
loaded this ſimple:ſubject with foreign ornaments; 
it was the naked Venus of Praxiteles which they 
wanted to cover with tinſel. It requires a great 
deal of time to teach men, that every thing which 
is great ſhould be ſimple and natural, In 1641, 
when the French ſtage began to flouriſh, and 
even to raiſe itſelf above that of Greece, by the 
genius of P. Corneille, Cardinal Richelieu, who 
ambitiouſly ſought for glory of every kind, and 
who had juſt then built a magnificent hall, for 
e e 
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theatrical repreſentations, in the Palais Royal, 


of which he had himſelf furniſhed the deſign, 


had a Merope played there under the name of 


Telephonte ; the plot of it is generally believed 


to have been entirely his own. There are about 
a hundred verſes: in it, ſuppoſed to be written 
by him; the reſt was by Colletet, Bois-Roberts, 
Demarets, and Chapelain; but all the power of 
Cardinal Richelieu could not impart to thoſe wri- 
ters that genius which they never poſſeſſed: bis 


own was not indeed adapted to the ſtage, though 


he had a good taſte; ſo that all he could do, 
or that could be expected from him,; was to pa- 
troniſe and encourage the great Corneille, 

Mr. Gilbert, reſident of 'the celebrated queen 
Chriſtiana, in 1643; gave up his Merope, which 
is at preſent as little known as the other, La 
Chapzl'e, of the French academy, author of a tra- 
gedy called Cleopatra, which was played with 
ſome ſucceſs, gave us another Merope in 1683, 
and took care to inſert a love epiſode : he com- 
plains withal in his preface, that the critics re- 
proached him with too great a degree of the mar- 
vellous; but he was miſtaken, it was not the 


marvellous that ſunk his performance, but in 


reality. the want of genius, added to the coldneſs 
and inſipidity of his verſification : this is the great 
| M 3 | point, 
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point, the capital fault, that condemns. fo, many 
poems to oblivion. 

The art of eloquence in verſe is of all arts 
the moſt difficult and the moſt uncommon : there 
are a. thouſand genuiſſes to be found, who can 
plan a work, and put it into verſe, after the com- 
mon manner; but to treat it like a true poet, 
is a talent which is ſeldom heſtowed on above 
two or three men on the face of the whole earth. 

In December 1701, M. de Ia Grange played his 
Amaſis, which is nothing. more than the ſubject 
of Merope under another name, Gallantry has 
its ſhare of: this performance likewiſe ; and there 
is more of the marvellous in it, even than in la 
Chapelle s: but it is more intereſting, conducted 
with more art and genius, and written with 
more warmth. and power ;. notwithſtanding 
which, it met with no great ſucceſs ; 


Et habent ſua fata libelli. 


Since that, however, it has been revived with 
great applauſe; and is one of thoſe few pieces 
which generally gives pleaſure in the repreſenta- 
tion. 

Before and after Amaſit we have had ſeveral 
tragedies, on ſubjeRs very nearly reſembling this, 


wherein a mother is going to revenge the death 
| of: 
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of her ſon on the ſon himſelf, and diſcovers him 
juſt at the inſtant when ſhe was about to kill 
him, We frequently ſaw on our ſtage that ſtrik- 
ing but rarely probable ſituation, wherein a 
perſon comes with a poignard in his hand ready 
to deſtroy his enemy, and another arrives at the 
ſame inſtant, and ſnatches it from him. This 
incident recommended, at leaſt for a time, the 
Camma of Thomas Corneille, 

But amongſt all the tragedies on this ſubject, 
which I have here enumerated, there is not one 
of them but what is filled with ſome epiſode of 
love, or rather gallantry z for every thing muſt 
give way to the reigning taſte, But you muſt 
not believe, fir, that this unhappy cuſtom of load- 
ing our tragedies with ridiculous love intrigues 
was owing to Racine; a crime, which, in /taly, 
I know he is generally reproached with: on the 
contrary, he did every thing in his power to re- 
form the public taſte in this particular: the paſ- 
fion of love is never brought in by him as a 
mere epiſode ; it is the foundation or ground-plot 
of all pieces, and forms the principal intereſt ; 
it is certainly of all his paſſions the moſt truly 
theatrical, the moſt fruitful in ſentiments, and 
admits of the greateſt variety: it ought, there- 
fore, no doubt, to be the ſoul of a dramatic per- 

M4. formance, 
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formance, or entirely to be baniſhed from it: if 
love is not tragical, it is inſipid; and when it is 
tragical, it ſhould reign alone; it was never 
made for a ſecond place. It was Rotrou, or ra- 
ther we muſt own the great Corneille himſelf, 
who, in his creation of the ſtage, at the ſame 
time disfigured and diſgraced it, by thoſe ridi- 
culous intrigues, beſpoken as it were, and made 
on purpoſe; thoſe affairs of gallantry, which not 
being true paſſions, were unworthy of the ſtage: 
if you would know the reaſon why Corneille's 
tragedies are ſo ſeldom played, the reaſon is 
plain enough: it is becauſe, in his Otho, 
&< Otho makes a compliment to his miſtreſs 
'&. more like a man of wit than a real lover: he 
follows ſtep by ſtep the effort of his memory, 
« which it is much more eaſy to. admire than to 
s believe, Camilla herſelf ſeemed to be of this 
« opinion; ſhe would have liked much. better a 
& diſcourſe leſs ſtudied.— Tell me then, when 
* Othe made love to Camilla, was he contented, 
4 or was ſhe kind!“ | 

It is becaufe, in Pompey, Clapava la uſclefs 
character) ſays that Ceſar 

« Sighs for her, and in a plantive ſtyle calls 
« himſelf her captive, even in the field of vie- 
6 + der. 


It: 
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It is. becauſe Czſar aſks Antony, If he bas 


&© ſeen this adorable queen? to which Antony re- 
plies, * „ Yes, my lord, I have ſeen her, ſhe is in- 
% comparable.” 

It is becauſe in Sertorius, old Sertorius falls 
in love, not only becauſe he loves the lady, but 
with a political view, and cries out, | 


& I love; but it ſuits my age ſo ill to be in 


love, that I even conceal it from the fair one 
*© who has charmed me. As I know that the 
«© deep and yellow wrinkles on my forehead can 
© have no great power in captivating the ſenſes.” 

It is becauſe, in Oedipus, Theſeus begins by 
ſaying to Dirce, Whatever dreadful havock the 
„ plague may make here, abſence to true lovers 
&« is far more dreadful.” 

In a word, it is becauſe ſuch love as this will 
never make us ſhed tears ; and when that paſſion 
does not affect us, it muſt be quite inſipid. 

I have ſaid no more here, fir, than what all 
good judges, and men of taſte, ſay to one an- 


— 


2 
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The French is, 
Oni, Signeur, je lai vie, elle eſt incomparable. 
Converſation of this kind, as Voltaire intimates, is much too 


bow and familiar for the dignity of tragedy: but its being laboured 


into verſe at the ſame time; doubtleſs makes it ſtill more ridicu- 
lous: One would ſcarce indeed have imagined, that the boaſt - 
ed Corneille could ever hays written ſuch contemptible ſtuff 4 

the lines here quoted, 
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other every day; , what you have often heard at 
my houſe; in ſhort, what every body thinks, 
but none dare to publiſh: you know well enough 
the nature of. mankind; half the world write in 
oppoſition to their own. opinions, for fear of 
ſhocking received prejudices and vulgar errors. 
With regard to myſelf, who have never mixed 
any political reſerve withmy ſentiments on lite- - 
rature, I ſpeak the truth boldly, and. will add, 
that I reſpect Corneille more, and have a higher. 
opinion of the real merit of this- great father of 
the ſtage, than thoſe who praiſe him indiſcrimi- 
nately, and are blind to all his faults. 
A Merope was exhibited at Landon in 1731: 
who would have thought a love intrigue ſhould - 
ever have been thought of at that time? But 
ever ſince the-reign of Charles II. love has taken 
poſſeſſion of the Engliſh ſtage ; though there is 
not a nation upon earth by whom that. paſſion . 
is ſo ill painted; but the intrigue ſo abſurdly 
brought in, and ſo badly treated, is the leaſt : 


7 — — 
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* Notwithſtanding what Mr. Voltaire has here aſſerted, con - 
eerning an Engliſh Merope, acted at London in 2731, I cannot, 
by all the enquicy I have made .amongſt perſons concerned in 
the theatres at that time, diſcover that any ſuch tragedy was . 
ever exhibited, and imagine it muff therefore have been a miſ- 
take of Mr. Foltaire's, whoſe veracity in caſes of this nature, io 


act always to be depended on. 
fault 
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flult of the Zngli/b Merope; The young Ag 
thus, delivered out of priſon by a maid of ho- 
nour, Who is in love with him, is brought be- 

fore the queen, who preſents him with a bowl 

of poilon, and a- dagger, and ſpeaks thus to 

him: „If you don't fwallow the poiſon, this 

«© dagger ſhall put an end to your miſtreſs's life.“ 

The young man drinks the p6iſott, and is car- 
ried off in the agonies of death: he comes back Wl 
in the fifth act, coldly to inform Merope that he: || | 
is her ſon, and that he has lain the tyrant, Me- - Wi 
rope aſks him how this miracle was performed: - 
to which he replies, that a friend of the maid f if 
honour had put poppy-water, inſtead of poiſon, . | 

into the cup. I was only aſleep (fays he) 
* when they thought me dead; I learn'd, when + 
4% J awoke, that I was your fon, - and immedi- 
5* ately kill'd the tyrant.“ Thus ends the tra- 
gedy ; no doubt but it met with a bad recep= - ll 
tion: but is it not ſtrange that it - ſhould ever | 
have been repreſented ? Is it not a proof that 
the Engliſh ſage is not yet refin'd ? It ſeems as WM 
if the ſame cauſe that deprives the Engliſh of- | 


any excelleney in; or genius for muſic or paint- 
ing, takes from them alſo all perfection in tra- ff 
gedy. This ifland; which has produced the 
fineſt philoſophers in the world, is not equally sf 
| M6 productive” 


4 


* 
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produckive of the fine arts; and if the “ Euglib- 
do not ſeriouſly apply themſelves to the ſtudy of 
thoſe precepts. which were given them by their 
excellent countrymen, Addiſon and Pope, they 
will never come near to other nations in point. 


of taſte and literature. 

But whilſt the ſubject of Merope has been 
thus diſgraced and disfigured in one part of Eu- 
rope, it has met with better fate in Italy, where 
it has for a long time been treated in the true 
taſte of the ancients. In the ſixteenth century, 
which will be famous throughout all ages, the 
count de Torelli gave us his Merope with choruſ- 
ſes, If in la Chapelle's tragedy we find all the 
faults of the French ſtage, ſuch as uſeleſs in- 
trigues, epiſodes, and a romantic air; and in the 
Engliſh author the higheſt degree of indecency, 
- barbariſm,. and abſurdity; we likewiſe meet in 


— — 8 


— — 


nm 


Poor England ! deprived in one ſhort ſentenee of all taſte - 
and genius for- muſic, painting and dramatic poetry; an iſland . 
of ſavages and barbarians: could one have expected a cenſure 
fo cruel and unjuſt ſrom a writer of ſo-much merit as Voltaire? 
A ſew lines before he had told us, that there is not a nation ug - 
on earth wherein love is ſoill painted as by the Engliſh writers, 
Did Mr. Voltaire never hear of ſuch perſons as. Rowe, Otrway, 
or Southern ? But ſuch is the force of prejudice, that nothing 
ean get the better of it; and yet this inconfiſtent cenſurer (for 
ſuch we muſt eſteem, him,) can boaſt in the very next page, that 
his love to his own country has never ſhut his eyes againfl ths 
merit of foreigners. | ; | 

Nemo fuit unquam 
Tam diſpar ſibi 


the 
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the Italian with all the faults of the Greet” Fey F 
ſuch as the want of action, and declamation, _ 
You, fir, have avoided all the rocks which they 
| ſplit upon; you, who have done honour to your 
country, by complete models of more than one 
kind, you have given us in your Merope an ex 
ample of a tragedy that is at once voth ſimple - 
and intereſting.- | 
The moment I read, I was ſtruck with it; 
my love to my on country hath never ſhut my 
eyes againſt the merit of foreigners, On the 
other hand, the more regard I have for, the more 
I endeavour. to enrich it, by the addition of 
treaſures that are not of its own growth, The 
deſire which I had of tranſlating your Merope, 
was increaſed by the honour of a perſonal ac- 
quaintance-with you at Paris, in the year 1733. 
By loving the author, I became ſtill more en- 
amoured of his work ; but when I ſat down to 
it, I found. it was impoſſible to bring it on the 
French ſtage, We are grown exceſſively deli- 
cate: like the Sybarites of old, we are ſo im- 
merſed in luxury, that we cannot bear that ruſ- 
tic ſimplicity, and that deſeription of a country 
life, which you have imitated. from the Greet 
theatre. I am afraid our audiencies would not 
ſuffer young Egiſthus to. make a preſent of his 
ring 
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ring to the man that ſtops him, I could not 
have ventured to ſeize upon a hero, and take him 
for a robber; though, at the ſame time, the cir- 
cumſtances he is in authoriſes the miſtake, Our 
manners, which probably admit of many things 
which your's do not, would not permit us to 
repreſent the tyrant, the murtherer of Merope s 
huſband and children, pretending, after fifteen 
years, to be in love with her; nor could I even 
have dared to make the queen ſay to him, Ny 
did not you talk to me of love before, when the bloom 
of youth was yet on my face? Converſations of 
this kind are natural; but our pit, which at ſome: 
times is ſo indulgent, and at ethers-ſo nice and 
delicate, would think them perhaps too familiar, 
and might even diſcover coquetry, where, in re- 
ality, there might be nothing but what is juſt. 
and proper. Qur ſtage would have by no means 
have ſuffered Merope to bind her ſon to a pillar, 
nor to run after him with a javelin, and an axe 
in her hand, nor have permitted the young man 
to run away from her twice, and beg his life of 
the tyrant: much leſs could we have ſuffered the 
eonfidante of Merope to have perſuaded Agi/thus 
to go to ſleep on the tage, merely to give. the 
queen an opportunity of coming there to aſſaſſi- 
nate his 3. not buy all fig in natural; but you 
| muſt 
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muſt pardon us for expecting that nature ſhould: 
always be preſented: to us with ſome ſtrokes of 
art; ſtrokes that are extremely different at Paris 
from thoſe which we meet with at Verona. 

To give you a proper idea.of the different taſte. 
and judgment of polite and cultivated: nations, 
with regard to the ſame arts, permit me here 
to quote a few paſſages from your own cele- 
brated performance, which ſeem dictated by pure 
nature. The perſon. who ſtops young Creſphon- 
tes, and takes the ring from him, ſays, 


Or dunque in tuo paeſe i ſervi 

Han di coteſte gemme ? un bel paeſe 

Sia queſto tuo; nel noſtro una tal gemma 
Ad un dito real non ſconverebbe. 


I will take the liberty to tranſlate this into blank 
verſe, in which your tragedy is written, as 1 
have no time at preſent to work is into rhime, 

Hayeſlaves ſuch preciousjewels where thou liv'ſt? 
Sure 'tis a noble country; for, with us, 
Such rings might well adorn. a royal hand, 

Thetyrant's confidante tells him, when ſpeaking - 
of the queen, who refuſes, after twenty years, 
to marry the known murtherer of her family: 
La Donna, come ſai, ricuſa e brama. 7; 


Women, we know, refuſe when moſt they love: 
Te 
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The queen's waitin g woman anſwers thetyrant;.. 
who preſſes het to uſe her influence in his fa» 
vour, thus : 8 

Qiffimulato in vano 
Sbffre di febre aſſalto: alquanti giorni « _ 
Donare è forza a rinfrancar ſuoi ſpiriti. | 


The queen, fir, has a fever, *tis in vain - 
To hide it, and her ſpirits are oppreſs'd; 
She muſt have time to recollet them. 

In your fourth act, old Polydore aſks one of Me- 
rape's courtiers who he is? to which he replies, 
Lam Euriſes, the ſon of Nicander ; Polydore then; 
ſpeaking of Nicander, talks in the ſtyle of Ho- 
mer's Nyftor« 

Egli era humano 

E liberal, quando appariva, tutti 
Faceangli honor; io mi recordo ancora 
Diquanto ei feſteggio con bella pompa: 
Le ſue nozze con Silvia, ch'era figlia 
D' Olimpia e di Glicon fratel d Ipparcho. 
Tu dunque ſir quell fanciullin che in corte 
Silvia condur ſolea quasi per pompa: 
Parmi' l'altir hieri: O quanto ſiete pteſti, 
Quanta voi v' affrettate, O giovinetti, 
A farvi adulti ed a gridar tacendo 
Che noi diam loco! 

. 5 The 
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The moſt humane, moſt gen 'rous of mankind, 
W here'er he went, reſpected and. belov'd : 
O I remember well the feaſt he gave 
When to his Sy/via wedded, the fair daughter 
Of Glycon, brother of the brave Hipparchus, 
And chaſte Olympia : and art thou that infant 
Whom Sylvia to the court ſo often brought, 
And fondly in her arms? alas! methinks _ 
It was but yeſterday : how quickly youth 
Shoots up, and tells us we muſt quit the ſcene} 


In. another place the ſame old man, being in- 
vited to the ceremony of the queen's marriage, 
ſays: : | 

| Oh curioſo 
Punto io non ſon, paſſo ſtagione. Aſai 
Veduti ho ſacrificii ; io mi recordo _ _ 
Di quello ancora quando il re Creſphonte 12 
Incomincio à regnar. Quella fa pompa. 
Ora più non ſi fanno a queſti temꝑti 
Di cotai ſacrificii. Pia di cento 
Fur le beſte ſivenate i ſacerdoti | 
Riſplendean tutti, ed ove ti volgeſſi _ f 
Altro non fi vedea che argento ed oro. 


My time is paſt, and curioſity 
Is now no more. already I have ſeen. 


Enough 
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Enough of nuptial rites, enough of pomp 
And facrifice ; I till remember well 
The great ſolemnity, when king Creſphontes 
Began his reign : O 'twas a noble ſight ! 
We cannot boaſt of ſuch in theſe our days: 
A hundred beaſts are offer'd up, the prieſts 
In all their ſplendor ſhone, and nought was ſeen 
But gold and ſilver, 


All thefe ſtrokes are natural, all agreeable to 
the characters and manners repreſented : ſuch fa— 
miliar dialogues would, no doubt, have been 
well received at Athens; but Paris and our pit 
expect a ſimplicity of another kind, We may, 
perhaps, even boaſt of a more refined taſte than 
Athens itſelf, where, though the principal city 
of all Greece, it does not appear to me that they 
ever repreſented any tlieatrical pieces except on 
the four folemn feſtivals ; whereas at Paris there 
is always more than one every day in the year. 
At Athens the namber of the citizens was com 
puted at only ten thouſand, and Paris has near 
eight hundred thouſand inhabitants: amongft 
whom, I ſuppoſe, we may reckon thirty thou - 
ſand judges of dramatic performances, and who 
really do paſs their judgments almoſt every day 
of their lives. 
| In 
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Ia your tragedy you took the liberty to tranf- 
late that elegant and ſimple comparifon from 
Virgil, | | 


Qualis populea mzrens Philomela ſub umbra 
Amiſſos queritur fætus, &c. 


But if I were to take the ſame in mine, they 
would ſay, it was fitter for an epic poem: ſuch 
a rigid maſter have we to pleaſe in what we 
call the public : Fa 


; Neſcis, heu ! neſcis noſtra faſtidia Roma 
Et pueri naſum Rhinocerontis habent. 


The Engliſh have a cuſtom of finiſhing almoſt 
all their acts with a ſimile; but we expect that, 
in a tragedy, the hero ſhould talk, and not a 
poet. Our audience is of opinion, that in an 
important crifis of affairs, in a council, in a 
violent paſſion, or a preſſing danger, princes and 
miniſters ſhould never make poetical compari« 
ſons. | | 

How could I ever venture to make the under 
characters talk together for a long time? With. 
you, thoſe converſations ſerve to prepare inte- 
reſting ſcenes between the principal actors: they 
are like the avenues to a fine palace; but our 


ſpectators are for coming into it at once. We 
muſt 
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muſt therefore comply with the national taſte, 
which is, perhaps, grown more difficult from 
having been cloyed, as it were, with ſuch a 
variety of fine performances: and yet amongſt 
theſe recitals, which our exceſſive ſeverity con- 
demns, how many beauties do I regret the laſs 
of ! How does ſimple nature delight me, though. 
beneath a form that appears ſtrange to us! 

I have here, ſir, given you ſome of thoſe 
reaſons which prevailed on me not to follow 
What I ſo much admired, I was obliged, not 
without regret, to write a new Merope: I have 
done it in. a different manner, but I am far 
from thinking that I have therefore done it bet- 
ter. I look upon myſelf, with regard to you, 
as a traveller to whom an eaſtern monarch had 
made a preſent of ſome very rich ſtuffs: the 
King would certainly permit this traveller to 
wear them according to the faſhion of his own 
country. 

My Merope was finiſhed in. the beginning. of . 
the year 1736, pretty nearly as it now ſtands.z - 
ſtudies of another kind prevented me from bring · 
ing it on the ſtage: but what weighed moſt with 
me was, the hazard which I ran in producing 
it, after ſeveral ſucceſsful. pieces · on almoſt the 
ſame ſubject, though under different names. 
at- length, however, I. ventured to produce it, 


+ and. 
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and the public gave me a convincing proof, that 
they could condeſcend to ſee the ſame matter 
worked up in a different manner, That hap- 
pened to our ſtage which we ſee every day in a 
gallery of pictures, where there are many of 
them on exactly the ſame ſubject, The judges 
are pleaſed by the obſervation of theſe different 
manners, and every one marks down and en- 
Joys, according to his own taſte, the character 
of every painter. This is a kind of happy con- 
currence, which, at the ſame time that it con- | 
tribute towards the perfection of the art, gives 
the public a better inſight into it. If the French 
Merope has met with the ſame ſucceſs as the 
Italian, it is to you, fir, I am indebted for it; 
to that ſimplicity in your performance which I 
have taken for my model, and which I was al- 
ways an admirer of, Though I walked in a 
different path, you were always my guide. I 
could have wiſhed, after the examples of the 
 Jealians and Engliſh, to employ the happy faci- 
lity of blank verſe, and have often called to | 
mind this paſſage of Rucellat : 


Tu ſai purche I' imagine della voce _ 
Che riſponde da i ſafli, dove l'echo alberga, 
Sempre nemica feu del noſtro regno, + 
E fu inventrice delle prime rime, 


But 
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But I am ſatisfied, as I have long ſince declared, 
that ſuch an attempt would never ſucceed in 
France, and it would be rather a mark of weak- 
neſs than good ſenſe, to endeavour to ſhake off 
a yoke which ſo many authors have born, whoſe 
works will laſt as long as the nation itſelf, Our 
poetry has none of thoſe liberties which yours 
has ; and this is perhaps one of the reaſons why 
the Italians got the ſtart of us, by three or four 
centuries, in this moſt difficult and moſt de- 
lightful art. | 
As I have endeavoured to imitate you in tra- 
gedy, I ſhould be glad to follow your example 
in other branches of literature, for which you 
are ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed : I could wiſh to 
form my taſte by your's in the ſcience of hiſtory ; 
I do not mean the empty barren knowlege of 
dates and facts; that only informs us at what 
period of time a man died, who perhaps was a 
uſeleſs or pernicious member of ſociety ; the 
ſcience of a dictionary, that loads the memory 
without improving the mind: I mean that hiſto- 
ry of the human heart with teaches us men and 
manners, which leads us from error to error, 
and from prejudice to prejudice, into the effects 
of the various paſſions and affections that agitate 
mankind ; which ſhews us all the evils that 
Ignorance, or knowlege miſapplied, have pro- 
R „ +. 0008 
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duced in the world: and which, above all, 
gives us a clue to the progreſs of the arts, and 
follows them through the dangers of ſo many 
contending ae and the ruin of ſo _ 
empires, 

It is this which makes hiſtory delightful; and 
it becomes ſtill more ſo to me, by the place 
which you will poſſeſs amongſt thoſe who have 
pleaſed and inſtructed mankind, It will raiſe 
the emulation of poſterity, to hear that your 
country has beſtowed on you the moſt ſignal 

honours; that Verona has raiſed a ſtatue, with 
this inſcription, To THE MAR us SCIPIO 
MAFFEI IN HIS LIFE TIME. An inſcription 
as beautiful in its kind as that at Montpellier to 

14 Lewis XIV. after his death, 

Deign, fir, to accept, with the reſpects of 
your fellow-citizens, thoſe of a ſtranger, who 
eſteems and honours you as much as if he had 

been born at Verona. 
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Mr, De LA LinDELLE to Mr, DR VoLTAIRE» 


TH 70 | | 
- OU had the. politeneſs to dedicate your 
tragedy of Merope to Mr. Maffei, and 
have ſerved the cauſe of literature both in 1taly: 
and France, by pointing out, from the perfect 
knowlege which you have of the theatre, the 
different rules and conduct of the Ttalian and 
French ſtages. The partial attachment which 
you have to every thing that comes from Ttahy, 


added to your partiuclar regard for Mr. Mai, 


would not permit you to cenſure the real faults 
of that excellent writer; but as I have myſelf 
nothing in view but truth, and the advance- 
ment of the arts, I ſhall not be afraid to ſpeak 
the ſentiments of the judicious public, and which 
J am ſatisfied muſt be your's alſo. 

The Abbe Desfontaines had already re- 
marked . ſome palpable errors in the Me- 
rope of Mr, Maffei : but, according ta 
his uſual manner, with more rudeneſs than 
15 | ©... Juſtice} 
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Juftice :; he has mingled a few good criticiſms 


with many bad ones, This ſatiriſt, ſo uni- 


verſally decried, had neither knowlege enough 
of the Italian tongue, nor taſte enough to 
form an equitable judgment, 

'This then is the opinion of the nas judi- 
cious, amongſt thoſe literati whom I have con- 
ſulted, both in France and on the other ſide of 
the Alps. Merope appears to every one of them, 
paſt diſpute, the moſt intereſting and truly 
tragic ſubject that was ever brought on the ſtage, 
infinitely beyond that of 4thaliah ; becauſe Atha- 
liab does not want to aſſaſſinate the young king, 
but is deceived by the high-prieſt, who ſeeks 
revenge on her for her former crimes : whereas 
in Merope we ſee a mother, who, in revenging 
her ſon, is on the point of murthering that 
very ſon himſelf, her only deſire, and her on- 


ly hope: the intereſt of Merope therefore af- 


fects us in a very different manner from that of 
Athaliah: but it ſeems as if Mr, Maffei was 
ſatisfied with what the ſubje naturally ſug- 
geſted to him, without making uſe of any! thea- 
trical art in the conduct of it. | 
1. The ſcehes, in many places, are not 
linked together, and the ſtage is left void; a 
fault which, in the preſent age, is looked up- 


on as unpardonable, even in the loweſt claſs 
of dramatic writers, | 


e — by The 
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2. The actors frequently come in and go 


out without reaſon; a fault no leſs conſider- 


able. | 
3. There is no probability, no dignity, no 
decorum, no art in the dialogue: in the very 


firſt ſcene we ſee a tyrant reaſoning in the 


calmeſt manner with Merope, whoſe huſband 


and children he had murthered, and making 


love to her: this would have been hiſſed at 
Paris, even by the pooreſt judges, 

4. Whilſt the tyrant is thus ridiculouſly 
making love to the old queen, word is brought, 
that they have found a young man who had 
committed murder; but it does not appear 
through the whole courſe of the play who it 
was he had killed : he pretends it was a thief 
who wanted to ſteal his cloaths, How low, 
little, and poor, is this? it would not be 
borne in a farce at a country fair, 

5. The captain of the guard, provoſt, or 
whatever you call him, examines the mur- 
therer, who has a fine ring upon his finger : 
this ſcene is quite low comedy, and the ſtyle 
is agreeable to it, and worthy of the ſcene, 

6. The mother immediately ſuppoſes that 
the robber, who was killed, is her ſon, It 
is pardonable, no doubt, in a mother to fear 
every thing ; but a queen, who is a mother, 
ſhould have required better proofs, OY 
TOTS ” | . In 
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7. In the midſt of all thoſe fears, the tys 
rant Poliphontes reaſons with Merepe's waiting® 
woman about his pretended paſſion, Theſe 
cold and indecent ſcenes, which are only 
brought in to fill up the act, would never be 
ſuffered on a regular ſtage. Lou have only, 
ſir, modeſtly taken notice of one of theſe 
ſcenes, where Merope's woman deſires the ty- 
rant not to haſten the nuptials; becauſe, ſhe 
ſays, her miſtreſs has an attack of @ fever : but 
I, fir, will boldly aver, in the name of all 
the critics, that ſuch a converſation, and ſuch 
an anſwer, are only fit for Harleguin's theatre. 


8, I will add, moreover, that when the 


queen, imagining her ſon to be dead, tells us 
ſhe longs to pull the heart out of the murther- 
er's breaſt, and tear it with her teeth, ſhe talks 
more like a Cannibal than an afflited mother; 
and that decency ſhould be preſerved in every 
thing. | 

9. Agiſtbus, who was brought in as a rob- 
ber, and who had ſaid that he had himſelf been 
attacked, is taken for a thief a ſecond time, 
and carried before the queen, in ſpite of the 
king, who, notwithſtanding, undertakes to de- 


fend him. The queen binds him to a pillar, 


is going to kill him with a dart; but before ſhe 


throws it, aſks him ſome queſtions. A#gifthus © 
tells her, that his father is an old man, upon 
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which the queen immediately relents. Is not 
this an excellent reaſon for changing her mind, 
and imagining that Ægiſthus might be her own 
ſon? a moſt indiſputable mark to be ſure : is 
it ſo very extraordinary that a young man 
ſhould have an old father? Maffei has added 
this abſurdity, this deficiency of art and ge- 
nius, to another even more ridiculous, which 
he had made in his firſt edition, Ægiſibus ſays 
to the queen, O Polydore, my father.” This 
Polydore was the very man to whom Merope 
had entruſted the care of Ægiſibus. At hear- 
ing the name of Polydore, the queen could no 
longer doubt that Ægiſibus was her ſon, thus 
the piece was entirely at an end, This error 
was removed; but removed, we ſee, only to 
make room for a greater, 

10. Whilſt the queen is thus ridiculouſly, 
and without any reaſon, in ſuſpenſe, occa» 
honed by the mention of an old man, the ty- 
rant comes in, and takes Ægiſibus under his 
protection. The young man, who ſhould 
have been repreſented as a hero, thanks the 
king for his life, with a baſe and mean ſub- 
miſſion that is diſguſting, and entirely degrades 
the character of Ægiſibus. 

11. At length Merope and the tyrant are left 
together: Merope exhauſts her reſentment in 


reproaches without end. Nothing can be more 
1 
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cold and lifeleſs than theſe ſcenes, full of de- 
clamation, that have no plot, intereſt, or con- 
traſted paſſion in them ; they are ſchool-boys 
ſcenes : every thing in a play, that is with- 
out action, is uſeleſs, | | 

12. There is ſo little art in this piece, that 
the author is always forced to employ confi- 
dants to fill up the ſtage. The fourth act be- 
gins with another cold and uſeleſs ſcene be- 
tween the tyrant and the queen's waiting- wo- 
man ; who, a little afterwards, lights, we 
know .not how, on young Agi/thus, and per- 
ſuades him to reſt himſelf in the porch, mere- 
ly to give the queen a fair opportunity of diſ- 
patching him when he falls afleep; which he 
does according to promiſe, An excellent plot 
this! and then the queen comes a ſecond time, 
with an axe in her hand, in order to kill the 
young man, who is gone to ſleep for that pur- 
poſe. This circumſtance, twice repeated, is 
ſurely the height of barrenneſs, as the young 
man's ſleep is the height of ridicule, Mr. 
Maffei thinks there is genius and variety in 
this repetition, becauſe the queen comes in 
the firſt time with a dart, and the ſecond with 
an axe, What a ſtrange effect of fancy | 

13. At laſt old Polydore comes in 4 propos, 
and prevents the queen from ſtriking the blow. 
Onc would naturally imagine, that this hap- 
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py inſtant muſt produce a thouſand affecting 
incidents between the mother and ſon ; but 
we meet with nothing of this kind: Ægiſibus 
flies off, and ſees no more of his mother: he 
has not ſo much as one ſcene with her, This 
betrays a want of genius that is inſupportable. 
Merope aſks the old man what recompence he 
demands; and the old foo] begs her to make 
him young again, In this manner the queen 
employs her time, which, doubtleſs, ſhe ſhould 
have ſpent in running after her ſon: all this is 
low, ill-placed, and ridiculous to the laft de- 
gree, | | | 

14, In the courſe of this piece the tyrant 
is always for eſpouſing Merope; and, to com- 
paſs his end, he bids her agents tell her, that 
he will murder all her ſervants, if ſhe does 
not conſent to give him her hand, What a 
ridiculous idea, and how extravagant a ty- 
rant! Could not Mr. Maffei have found out 
a more ſpecious pretext to ſave the honour of 
a queen, who had meanneſs enough to marry 
the murtherer of her whole family ? 

1 5. Another childiſh college trick: the ty- 
rant ſays to his confident, ** I know the art 
« of reigning ; I'll put the bold and rebellious 
© to death; give the reins to all kind of vice; 
* invite my ſubjects to commit the moſt atro- 
cious crimes, and pardon the moſt guilty ; 
| «© expoſe 
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„ expoſe the good to the fury of the wicked, 
& &c.” Did ever man pronounce ſuch vile 
ſtuff? This declaration of a regent of ſixteen, 
doth it not give us a fine idea of a man who 
knows how to govern ? Racine was condemn- 
ed for having made Mathan (in his Athaliah) 
ſay too much againſt himſelf; and yet Mathan 
talks reaſonably : but here it is to the laſt de- 
gree abſurd to pretend, that throwing every 
thing into confuſion is the art of ruling well; 
it is rather the art of dethroning himfelf, One 
cannot read any thing fo ridiculous without 
laughing at it. Mr. Maffei is a ſtrange po- 
litician. 8 

In a word, fir, this work of Maffei is a 
fine ſubject, but a very bad performance. E- 
very body at Paris agrees, that it would not 
go through one repreſentation; and the ſen- 
ſible men in Italy have a very poor opinion of 
it, It is in vain the author has taken ſo much 
pains in his travels, to engage the worſt wri- 
ters he could pick up to tranſlate his tragedy : 
it was much eaſier for him to pay aA tranſlator 
than to make his piece a good one. 
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Mr. de VoLTAIRE to Mr. de la LindzeLLe. 


_ SIR, | 
HE letter which you did me the honour 
to write to me entitles you to the name 
of Hypercritic, which was given to the famous 
Scaliger: you are truly a moſt redoubtable ad- 
verſary : if you treat Mr. Maffei in this man- 
ner, what am I to expect from you? I ac- 
knowlege that, in many points, you have too 
much reaſon on your ſide, You have taken a 
great deal of pains to rake together a heap of 
brambles and briars; but why would you not 
enjoy the pleaſure of gathering a few flowers ? 
there are certainly many in Mr, Matei; and 
which, I dare affirm, will flouriſh for ever, 
Such are the ſcenes between the mother and 
ſon, and the narration of the cataſtrophe. I 
can not help thinking, that theſe ſtrokes are 
affecting and pathetic. You ſay, the ſubject 
zone makes all the beauty; but was it not 
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the ſame ſubje& in other authors who have 
treated Merope? Why, with the ſame aſſiſtance, 
had they not the ſame ſucceſs ? does not this 
ſingle argument prove, that Mr. Maffei owes 
as much to his genius as to his ſubject ? 

| To be plain with you, I think Mr. Maffei 
has ſhewn more art than myſelf, in the man- 
ner by which he has contrived to make rope 
think that her ſon is the murtherer of her ſon, 
I could not bring myſelf to make uſe of the 
ring as he did; becauſe, after the royal ring 
that Boilieau laughs at in his Satires, this circum- 
ſtance would always appear too trifling on our 
ſtage, We muſt conform to the faſhions of 
our own age and nation ; and, for the ſame 
reaſon, we ought not NYE to condemn thoſe 
of foreigners, 

Neither Mr. Matei nor I have ſufficiently 
explained the motives that ſhould ſo ſtrongly 
incline Poliphontes to eſpouſe the queen, This 
is, perhaps, a fault inherent in the ſubject; 
but I muſt own J think this fault very incon- 
fiderable, when the circumſtances it produces 
are ſo intereſting. The grand point is to af- 
fe and draw tears from the ſpeCtators, Tears 
were ſhed both at Verona and at Paris. This 
is the beſt anſwer that can be made to the cri- 
tics, It is impoſſible to be perfect; but how 


meritorious is it to move an audience, in ſpite 
of 
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of ar 0 our imperfe&ions! Moft certain it Is, 
that in Italy many things are paſſed over, which 
would not be pardoned in France : firft, be- 
cauſe taſteg decorum, and the ſtage itfelf, is 
not the fame in both; ſecondly, becauſe the 
HFalians, having no city where they repreſent 
dramatic pieces every day, cannot poſſibly be 
ſo uſed to things of this kind as ourſelves, 
Opera, that ſplendid monſter, has drove out 
Melpomene from among them ; and there are ſo 
many of the Caftrati there, that no room is 
left for Reſcius and Aſopus : but if ever the 
Italians, ſhould have a regular theatre, I be- 
lieve they would ſoon get beyond us: their 
ſtages are more extenſive, their language more 
tractable, their blank verſes eaſier to be made, 
their nation poſſeſſed of more ſenſibility; but 
they want encouragement, peace, plenty, &c, 
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